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WRITERS! re cgianals ne nICCORES 


campus and off? If the answer is yes, there is a place for you as a 
writer for City on a Hill. Anyone who wants to write for CHP 
need only come down to the Stonehouse (across from the Barn 
Theater at the eastern entrance of campus) and express your 
desires. We always have a shortage of writers because it is a 
voluntary job, although many people arrange independent 
studies to get credit for their work. 

This quarter there is a real need for people to help covering 
events happening in the community. Our harried City Editor 
has been forced to cover almost everything himself, including 
the recall campaigns, the anti-SWAT drive, all the county 
elections, the housing issue, the growth management program, 
the Coastal Commission’s activities, and everything else that 
comes up. In other words, any and all assistance would be 
greatly appreciated! 

. So remember, all it takes to become a writer for CHP is to let 
us know that you want to get involved. Come on down to the 
Stonehouse or call us at 429-2430. 
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Recall Donations: Fraud Uncovered? 


by Paul Glickman 
Four people listed as having contributed 
$300 each to the recall have all denied doing 
so, according to supervisor Phil Baldwin. 
At a press conference held this week, 


Baldwin said that the individuals did not- 


contribute any money, and did not even know 
that their names were being used in this 
manner. 

The financial statement filed by the Coalition 
of United Taxpayers (CUT) lists Dorothy 
Pound of Palo Alto, Winifred Davis of 
Mountain View, George Hottel of West 


Covina, and Donald Fry of Menlo Park as 
$300 contributors. When contacted by an 
independent researcher, all denied making 
the donations, and three had never even heard 
of the recall. The fourth, Winifred Davis, had 
not lived at the address listed by CUT for over 
a year. 


In fact, Davis’ granddaughter lives at the 
address, and she signed an affidavit, along 
with Dorothy Pound, stating that the contri-. 
butions were not made under the correct 
names. 


Anti-Recall Group Forms 


The first public meeting of the Coalition 
Against the Recall (CAR) last week produced 
effective anti-recall strategies as well as a 
campus committee. Members of the campus 
committee currently include Supervisor Gary 
Patton and a small but enthusiastic group of 
UC students. The Committee’s goals are to 
augment and unify anti-recal!/Patton re- 
election efforts. Their first and most pressing 
concern is to carry out a massive, campus- 
wide registration drive. All students eligible 
to vote must be registered by the May 8th 
voter registration deadline. 

Immediate and active student support is 
imperative if we are to achieve full regis-. 
tration of voters. A meeting will be held 
tonight, Thursday, April 20th, at 7:30 pm in 
the Baobab Lounge at Merrill College to 
organize this effort. Student support for Super- 
visors Baldwin, Borovatz and Patton, as well 
as for the other June 6th ballot issues, must 
strengthen and unify against powerful and 
well-funded opposition. Our cynicism or in- 
action will allow big-money interests (inclu- 


ding developers/speculators with origins 
often outside of Santa Cruz county; see CHP, 
Letters to the Editor, April 4-ll,p. 2), to 
control major policy decisions. Ruinous con- 
servative opposition to policies supported by 
the Board’s liberal majority must be overcome. 


The three supervisors support policies and 
ideals that students (as well as renters, the 
elderly,conservationists, and those of low- 
income, among others) have a real stake in 
actively supporting. The liberal majority of 
the board supports policies which include 
rapid-transit improvements (Baldwin cur- 
rently represents us on the transit board and 
has spearheaded the drive to increase bus 
service for mid-county residents, including 
the addition of a much-needed new route, 
night service, bus turnouts, and the contin- 
uation of the senior fare discount program), 
low-income housing and a responsible growth 
management plan (authored, and hopefully 
implemented, by incumbent Supervisor Gary 
Patton). The CALM initiatives, as well as 


The person who discovered the discrep- 
ancies in CUT’s books was Jim DuGuid, a 
UCSC Community Studies major who was 
doing a six month field study on local politics. 


In the course of checking the land holdings of 
recall donors, DuGuid came upon five people 
listed at $300 each, none of whom owned any 
land. 

Curious, DuGuid called the four people 
above plus a Mr. Tarmy, who was the only 
one acknowledging his contribution. DuGuid 
brought his findings to Baldwin, who released 
them to the press this week. 

**Someone has broken the law,’’ Baldwin 
charged. ‘‘These people are innocent victims 
of unscrupulous behavior by tne recall forces,” 
he added. 

DuGuid’s research also uncovered the fact 
that 92% of the recall contributors live out- 
side Baldwin’s district, and the total value of 
their land holdings in Santa Cruz County is 
$16 million. 

The affidavits have been turned over to 
District Attorney Phil Harry, who told City 
on a Hill that he will try to find out where the 


contributions actually came from. In addi- 
tion, Harry has been in touch with the state 
Fair Political Practices Commission, and 


said they will probably send someone to 
Santa Cruz to audit CUT’s books. 

An interesting aspect of the controversy is 
that all of the people listed as contributors are 
either relatives or friends of one another. 

When contacted by CHP, CUT’s executive 
director Chris Hooper said she didn’t know 
anything about the situation, and referred the 
Press to realtor Ron Berry, the man who 
originally filed the recall papers on Baldwin. 

“This is another in a well known, long 
chain of erroneous challenges Baldwin has 
made about our camp,” said Berry. “The 
whole thing is utterly ridiculous,” he con- 
tinued. “‘Everything we did was absolutely 
accurate.” 

When pressed as to why the four people 
denied making the donations, Berry com- 
mented, “I’ve seen their intimidation tech- 
niques, perhaps these people were intimidated 
to the point where they denied giving the 
contributions.”’ Asked if he then believes that 
these people actually did give money to CUT, 
Berry answered, “‘Yes, as far as I know.” 

He said he would leave any investigation of 
wrong-doing up to the district attorney, adding, 
“We're not going to play the game, basically. 
We're not going to allow ourseives to deviate 
from the issues.” 


CAIR efforts to pull UC and bank investments 
out of South Africa, are currently supported 
by Patton and Baldwin. 

Our current lack of funding and power, 
particularly small relative to that available to 
recall supporters, can and must be offset by 
serious efforts to involve more students in this 
campus-wide registration drive. Currently a 
large number of students are still registered in 
another county or have changed residence 
and so must re-register to vote. Members of 


student organizations, including CAIR, 
CALM, NAM, Students for a Nuclear-Free 
Suture, as well as non-affiliated individuals 
with a common interest in registering students, 
are strongly urged to attend or send a repre- 
sentative to the Campus Committee’s Thurs- 
day, April 20th meeting at 7:30 in Merrill’s, 
Baobab Lounge. Post-registration deadline - 
efforts to support anti-recall/re-election 
campaigns will also be discussed at tonight’s 
meeting. 


SELF DEFENSE: DON’T BE A VICTIM 


by Suzanne Aroesty 

“I was assaulted at age 19. It’s not very 
nice,” said UCSC Community Service 
Officer Kay Barker during a self-defense 
lecture-demonstration Sunday night at 
Cowell. 

‘‘Women always think rape can’t happen 
to them,” said Barker, a Crown economics 
student and volunteer with the UCSC police. 
But ‘‘one out of every ten women in the 
United States can expect to get molested. 
during their lifetime,’ added Barker. 

She discussed safety precautions and de- 
fense techniques for women on and off cam- 
pus. ‘‘The rural atmosphere and co-eds on 
campus make it a shopping market for men,” 
said Barker. 

The school administration has been reluc- 
tant to spend money on student safety and 
welfare, said Barker. ‘“‘They really don’t see 
the need,” she added. One campus secretary 
was quoted as saying “I’m glad I’m not here 
after 5.” : 

But student political and financial pressure 


on University officials has instigated some 
safety procedures, she added. 

“‘Since kiosk guards were established in 
January, 1977, no rapes were reported on 
campus,” she said. ““For example, one night 
six guys said they were going to a sorority 
party to find some chicks. The guards turned 
the guys away since Santa Cruz doesn’t have 
any sororities,” she added. 

Dial-A-Ride has also reduced the possibility 
of crime by transporting women across cam- 
pus. However, Barker has worked on plans 
for outdoor emergency phones and better 
lighting on forest paths. 

She dispelled common myths about rape 
attacks. ‘‘Rape is not just for sexual grati- 
fication, but is a premeditated act to dominate 
a woman,” said Barker. 

““Women are trained to be nice and polite,” 
she added. The attacker looks for a woman 
that he can subdue through violence. 

“Someone can be friendly and still be 
intimidating,” she said. Most rape victims 


‘sense something wrong with the man before 


the attack, but didn’t act on the fear, she 
added. 

Barker suggested that women learn to be 
rude when feeling threatened by a man. “Yell 
‘stop’ or ‘no’ if he tries to invade your personal 
space,”’ she said. 

When other people are around, make a 
disturbance to attract attention, advised 
Barker. ‘“‘Break a window, activate a fire 
alarm, yell ‘fire’, do something illegal,’’ she 
added. 

“‘Even grossing the man out by picking 
your nose or vomiting” can be effective. 
Pretending to have veneral disease, leprosy, 
or cancer might scare away some attackers. 
‘But make it convincing,” warned one work- 
shop participant; “don’t tell him you have all 
three.” 


If the attacker is not repelled by any of 


these tactics, tighting may be necessary. 
Barker demonstrated self-defense techniques 
but said “resistance is designed to hurt, blind, 
kill, or cripple a person. It is gross, but 


| LIBRARY OPENS | 
CHICANO BROWSING SECTION 


The “persistence of students” was the key 
factor in establishing the Chicano Browsing 
Collection in the McHenry Library at UC, 
Santa Crus, according the Academic Vice 
Chancellor Eugene H. Cota-Robles. 

Speaking at an informal ceremony marking 
the opening of the collection, Cota-Robles 
recounted the efforts of the Chicano Library 
Committee (CLC) to develop a special library 
to illustrate the wide range of works available 
on and by Chicanos past and present. 

Seeds for the project were planted when the 
CLC, a subgroup of MECHA, a Chicano 
student organization, first approached UCSC’s 


Ethnic Studies Committee for funding two 
years ago. The McHenry Library was eventually 
selected as the location for the materials. 
University Librarian David Heron appointed 
Associate Librarian Marion Taylor and As- 
sistant Librarian Margaret Robinson to work 
with the CLC and their adviser, Acting Assist- 
ant Professor of History Pedro Castillo, to 
bring the project to fruition. 


The collection, located on the main floor of 
the library adjacent to the new books lounge 
area, draws together the paperback copies of 
hardcover books in the library’s regular hold- 


ings. The paperbacks are for reading and 
reference use in the library; the hardcover 
editions, shelved by subject and author, can 
be checked out by faculty, students, staff, and 
others with library privileges. 


“This is just a beginning,” said Crown 
College junior Edward Ruiz of the hundred 


- books in the starter collection. A psychology 


major who chairs the CLC, Ruiz noted that 
his committee is now in the process of colla- 
ting bibliographies from UC’s Berkeley and 
Los Angeles campuses to expand the Chicano 
Browsing Collection at UCSC. 


remember that it’s either your life or his.” 

A knee kick in the man’s groin, stomping on 
-his foot, and poking at his eyes are some 
defense methods. “But if the fighting continues 
there is a point after which you can be 
seriously hurt unless you submit,” said 
Barker. 


She added that a woman should then focus 
on a description of the assailant for the police. 
“It also helps to take your mind off of what’s 
going on,” she said. 


Psychologica! trauma is the worst part of 
the attack. ‘‘Normal recovery takes about a 
year,” said Barker. But it is still better to be 
alive despite the attack. 

“Nothing will work all the time,” she 
concluded, “‘but I’m just trying to cut down 
your chances of rape.’’ She summarized the 
lecture, ‘‘Be aware of your surroundings, try 
to avoid a physical confrontation with the 
man by calling for help and showing resistance 
fight as a last resort, and finally, submit if 


. Necessary to save your life.”’ 


REPORT 


compiled by John Barker 
April 10: Assault and battery at Merrill 
College; watch taken at East Field House; 


malicious mischief on Hagar Drive (stop sign 
bent). 


‘April 11: Petty theft at College 5 (boxes of 
insect repellent taken from unlocked room). 


April 12: Malicious mischief at Thimann 
Labs (vending machines damaged). 


April 14: ‘lhree cases of grand thett at 
Natural Sciences (equipment taken). 


or 


eye form otis be 


A. 
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ROBERT SINS 


by David Arenson’, 

To some, he’s an unelected head of state in a place about as 
democratic as the Philippines. To others, he’s the one chan- 
cellor who at long last has begun to successfully address many 
of the fundamental problems on campus. 

But to most of us, Robert Sinsheimer is a man whose ideas on 
how the campus should prepare for the future are not well 
known. We know he makes important decisions, but we don’t 
know what he thinks is important. 

City on a Hill decided to interview him to find out what his 
views on UCSC’s major problems are and on what he believes 
we can do specifically to solve them. In the course of the 40 
minute interview, he discussed our financial problems, pos- 
sibilities for faculty growth, his views of the arts vis-a-vis the 
sciences, and some specific ideas on how to address UCSC’s 
“having to operate now in a world of very fixed resources.” 
Having been here 7 or 8 months now and staying on next 
year is something of an accomplishment given that we’ve 
run through two chancellors in two years. What’s the 
successful way to survive at your job? 

Well, that’s kind of a loaded question. 

What I’m getting at is that you face problems in your 
position where you have to face all elements of the campus 
community. 

You certainly do and I don’t know how successful I’ve been 
just by the fact that I’ve survived seven months. I didn’t 
anticipate that this was a job where survival would be measured 
by months. 

But I think there are certain basic prerequisites. One of them 
is to be as candid as possible and as open as possible. Let people 
know where you’ve coming from. Listen to people. Understand 
their concerns. Make clear what you believe in and what you 
don’t believe in. 3 

I’ve tried to make sure—and I don’t know that I’ve always 
done this successfully—to touch all the bases as it were, to make 
sure that everybody who really is involved in a particular issues 
has a chance to express themselves. And I think that once 


_ you’ve done that, then clearly not everyone is going to be happy 


with the outcome. But at least they know they had a chance to 
have their say and they know what factors influence the decision 
and they know the decision had to be made. 
What’s the biggest problem that you face as chancellor? 
Well, I think that the biggest problem I face, which is really 
the problem of the campus, is that of having to operate now ina 
world of very fixed resources. We’re not in a growth phase 
anymore. Having to operate in that world, having to make the 
necessary kind of changes within that fixed framework, means 
that you can’t make those changes by selective growth. You 
have to do it by reallocation. And that’s a very difficult thing 
which campuses and faculties and student bodies have to get 
used to. 
Regarding the disestablishment of the Linguistics Board, 
which I assume kind of fits into this reallocation— 
That’s right. The problem is even a little worse, I would say, 
than I just expressed. We have a fixed, boundaried as it were, 
(situation) and we have to make all our shifts within that. I don’t 
say this in any critical way, but the campus has not really 
anticipated this situation, even though we could see it coming. 
We’re overextended. We’ve started in more things than we 
can plausibly sustain within the faculty and resource limits that 
we know we’re going to have toli¥e with. We’ve got in a sense a 
number of IOU’s out there and we’re just now going to be able to 
make them all good. The only way to cope with that is to call 
some of them back in. 


As late as 1974, plan- 


ners still envisioned an 


)\, au, or 
expanded College Eight ( came 
and the opening of Col- ( ao : = 7 
lege Nine. : 


What sort of IOU’s are in the works for being “called back 
in”? 

Well, I haven’t thought all of this through, but what I am 
trying to say is that there will have to be some other programs 
that may have to be disestablished—a terrible verb. 

There are other programs which were initiated on so-called 
soft money and which people are hoping to someday make a 
transfer to firm money, but I don’t think that’s going to be 
possible. (Note: “Firm” or “hard” money is money UCSC can 
count on receiving every year. “Soft” money is not.) 

Do you know of any specific programs? 

Well, for example, we have the program in writing and 
composition,which is funded on soft funds. 
You mean Subject A? 

Subject A and so forth. I think we need that program, but I 
can’t see any good possibility of putting it, to any large degree, 
on hard funds. We may have to continue it on soft funds for an 
indefinite period. 

But there are soft funds for that particular program to 
continue? 

For the present, yes. But the availability of soft funds may 
become softer. 

If that happens, that need for Subject A will have to be 
handled— : 

—Somehow. We need it, but as I say, it started and some of 
the people involved in it certainly hoped it would become a full- 
fledged regular program. And I don’t see how we’re going to do 
it at this time. 

The sad part about this is that some of these decisions have 
nothing to do really with the intrinsic merit of the program. We 
can only do so much. You referred to linguistics. Clearly 
linguistics is an important subject. It’s just that it’s one more 
program and we’ve got more than we can sustain. 

Did the initial decision to discontinue that board come 
out of your office? 

Well, actually there have been some discussions of this 
before I even came here. But I’ve concurred in the subsequent 
analysis. 

I’ve heard rumors that the Music Board might also be in a 
position of cutting down or disbandment. 

Well, I can say I’ve had no discussion of disbanding the 
Music Board. But we will have to look at some of the programs 
in the Music Board just as we will in some of the other boards. 

Now, with some boards like linguistics—we may say we want 
it disestablished. Maybe with other boards we say, ‘“‘Look, we 
want a board but you’re trying to cover too many things and 
have to choose which things—”’ 

—That means cutting back the number of teaching posi- 
tions and leaving the board with a narrower focus? 

Essentially a narrower focus. When you say cutting back 
even the number of teaching positions, that might be necessary. 
Some of these programs even now are only sustainable with soft 
money and we may have to cut some of that down. 

How many FTE’s (teaching positions) do you have (to 
allocate)? 

There are no secrets here and I’d like to make that clear. If I 

may make a gratuitous comment, I sometimes tend to feel that 
the writing in City on a Hill sort of assumes there’s some sort of 
Machiavellian presence in Central Services. 
Well, I think that’s true. Yet I've talked to some faculty 
and people—that’s why this interview’s happening, to ask 
some of the questions people have asked of one another. 
Since nobody exactly has the answer, they think Machiavelli 
is alive at Central Services. ‘ 
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The campus has been allocated 346 FTE’s. Of those, we are 
required to keep 10%, that’s 35, in what is called nonpermanent 
status. As the central administration (in Berkeley) says, we 
have to keep 10% in such a position that we could in principle 
return them on a one year notice. 

So that means we really have 31 | that we can allocate to what 
you might term tenure-track positions. And that’s it. That’s all 
we've got. And we’re getting no new ones next year. 

I’m not an expert on this particular subject. These 311 
are to cover everything? 

These are the total number on the campus. Right. 

I guese we can’t get 311 new ones. 

That would be charming. That would be great. 
Does this allow for any growth at all? Any new— 

No. We will make a few new appointments this year. We're 
using up the small slot that exists plus some turnover. 

We do have a policy whch I guess has been in effect for a year 
or two. Positions vacated by retirement or resignation are 
returned to the central administration and can be reallocated or 
could go back to the original board or college. Or they could be 
redistributed. That’s not a large number. It varies. We have a 
young faculty and few retirements, two retirements in the next 
three years. But there is some turnover due to people leaving. 
About how many new people can you bring in given that 
some people will be leaving, with the linguistics board 
being disbanded? 

Well, that doesn’t in itself create any new positions. You have 
to understand that disestablishing the board doesn’t mean we're 
just firing the faculty. 

So what is happening to that faculty? 

That faculty is here. And the faculty that has tenure retains 

tenure. We have to rearrange the individual members of the 
. board so they can be assigned to other boards. The two faculty 
members who are untenured—I’ve promised them that they are 
entitled to a fully open chance for tenure. In other words, the 
disestalishment of the board will not affect their chance for \ 
tenure. 

How soon will the board be disbanded? 

Well, that takes time. There’s a rather involved process that 
one has to go through to disestablish anything. It has to go 
through certain (Academic) Senate committees and assuming 
they concur then it comes back through this office and then it 
goes to the president of the university. He may refer it to a 
systemwide committee. 

So chances are linguistics will be in operation next year as 
a board? 

Probably. 

There are some people in the arts who think —Once again, 
this is the Machiavelli theory, but it’s the theory that 
Robert Sinsheimer is a scientist — 

—that I don’t understand the arts— 

—and has come here to emphasize the natural sciences 
and that the arts and humanities are going to get the short 
end of the rope when it comes to funding and cutbacks and 
so forth. How do you respond to that? 

Well, that’s really not my intention. Since you brought it up, 
the arts is another area where there’s a problem, partly because 
it got started here later than some of the other programs. Here 
again it was started and developed using a considerable amount 
of soft money. There is, I’m sure some hope and expectation 
that these positions would be converted from soft to hard 
positions. 

I think some of that will have to be done, although that means 
that some of those positions will have to come from somewhere 
else. There aren’t any new ones. 

I do think we cannot continue it indefinitely in as soft a mode 
as it is now. At the same time, it may not be possible to convert 
all the initial expectaions into hard positions if we can’t get any 
new ones, which seems to be our status. 

There seem to be a number of these programs, the arts is only 
one, that have been brought into being with soft money with this 
kind of hope that there would be— 

—The expectation that if we have 27,000 students (as 
called for in UCSC’s original plan) we'll have the funds 
and everything— 

Right. 

One specific thing. Someone’s preparing a petition for 
you with about a thousand signatures urging that the film 
program be expanded and at least kept. Do you know 
anything about that specific program? 

Well, I know something about the program. We have one 
hard money position and one soft money position. We need at 
least two hard money positions and I hope that will be possible 
within two years. 

In light of the reorganization of College 8—and I know 


you favor the colleges in terms of making them stronger— 
are there any other plans in the works to bring some 
boards into colleges? 

There are no specific plans. There’s been some modest 
discussion as to whether some of the Art Board and College 5 
should somehow be brought into closer alignment, but there’s 
been no specific discussion of that. I’d like to explore some of 
these ideas, but I’d like to work through the College 8 
Environmental (Studies) problem first. One at a time is enough. 
So the status of anything with College 5 and the Art Board 
is up in the air? 

Yes. 

Is College 8 sort of a testing ground? 

I’ve looked at it sort of as an experiment, to see how this 
would go and what sort of procedures and guidelines we can 
work out for that kind of co-ordinated development... 

When will that go into effect? 

The environmental people in College 8, as I understand it, are 

attempting to work out some better defined proposals to present 
to me. I hope they do that by the end of this academic year...and 
they will ultimately require approval by appropriate (Academic) 
Senate committees. It isn’t just an administrative matter, it’s a 
curriculum matter as well. 
Some people are saying that when you have to cut back on 
smaller, soft money programs you lose some of the 
diversity that is a positive thing to have here. There are 
fears, once again going back to the Machiavelli theory,. 
that we will have a few strong disciplines and not any of the 
smaller programs that we have now. There’s a fear that 
there may be some sort of total realignment. 

Oh, well, I’m sure that once you start anything you awaken all 
kinds of latent fears. I guess I would make two comments on 
that. One, I think we’ve got more programs than we can sustain. 
Secondly, I’ll admit to a bias if you want to call it that—that with 
346 or 311 faculty, depending on how you want to count it, this 
campus simply cannot do everything that a Berkeley can do. 
We’ve got to make choices and I would prefer to do a lesser 
number of things and do them well than to do a lot of things 
poorly. Now by lesser, I don’t mean one or two or three. 
How does this relate to enrollments? The money just isn’t 
going to come to grow anymore. I’m curious as to how 
decisions have been made, maybe on a UC-wide level, 
about Santa Cruz and its possibilities for growth and its 
possibility for attracting more students. 

Well, it’s a good question. We’re not independent in that 
regard. FTE’s are allocated to the University system, they’re 
not allocated to the campuses in the system. Even if Santa Cruz 
had increased in enrollment this year, we wouldn’t get any new 
FTE’s because the system got no new FTE’s. 

The system as a whole decreased in students, so the system as 
a whole got no new FTE’s to allocate to any campus. So, the 
availability of FTE’s does depend to some degree on the 
enrollments here, but it depends equally or maybe even more on 
what happens in the whole system. 

Now you might say, ““What about reallocating the FTE’s 
within the system?” from one campus to another. That’s 
conceivable, but it’s clear that the central administration is not 
prepared to face up to that and the kind of political problems that 
that would have. 

What has the central administration said about Santa 
Cruz? 

I’ve had a number of discussions with them. I think they’re 
sympathetic to Santa Cruz within the constraints that they 
themselves have to operate under...I think they do see the 
campus as somewhat overextended, somewhat disorganized, 
and that their willingness to help us is somewhat conditioned on 
what they see as our willingness to help ourselves and address 
our own problems internally. 

You might say that’s a hard line, but within the political 
realities of the system as a whole they have to be able to point to 
things the campus is doing on its own in order to justify making 
particular allotments of resources to Santa Cruz instead of 
somewhere else. 

As we cut back on soft programs, what sort of things do 
you think we should emphasize in terms of programs that 
we can build and make stronger? 

One of the things we’re going to have to do in those areas we 
want to keep and support but are partly on soft monies, like the 
arts—we’re going to have to convert some of those to hard 
positions. 

Then there are other areas which for several reasons I think 
we need to strengthen. The reasons are on the one hand that 
they’re terribly impacted by the students that are interested in 
those programs—or because I think there’s a real opportunity 
for the campus to achieve an eminence in that particular field. 
And I’ll make no secret of it, one area that I’d like to extend if 
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possible is Environmental Studies... 
Are there any others of great importance? 

Another area that we’ve talked about, although I don’t know 
what we’re going to do about it, is in the economics/applied 
economics area. 

What about biology and psychology? I understand Robert 
Trivers is coming here and he’s eminent. 

He’s an eminent sociobiologist. That was actually in motion 
before I got here and I supported it. Both those areas are under a 
great deal of student pressure and we at least have to sustain 
them if not increase them. 

I’m interested for purely selfish reasons...about anthro- 
pology. 

I wouldn’t anticipate a significant increase in anthopology, 
but I think that in some areas or related areas we might try to 
make some additions as we could. There’s considerable discus- 
sion of bring Robert Bakker here. Do you know him? 

No. 

He’s more of a paleontologist in some sense. 
Is he the one with the dinosaurs? 

Exactly. That’s the one. He would fit in well... 


What happened to the Institute of Theoretical Physics 

(which UCSC was competing for with four other schools)? 
...We came in second. 

Who came in first? 

Santa Barbara, actually. I was quite disappointed in that and 

I have to be honest and say that I don’t think the competition 
was run in a reasonable manner. That may just sound like sour 
grapes, but I think we had as good or better a proposal. I think 
there were some other factors involved. 
Since you’ve got another appointment, I want to ask a few 
miscellaneous questions... understand you signed a peti- 
tion urging the regents to divest their holdings in com- 
panies that do business in South Africa... 

I’ve come to the conclusion from further reading and talking 
that the investments in South Africa are in fact propping up the 
regime and are having a negative influence on achievement of 
some kind of social equality and that thatis more important than 
the debatable question as to whether the cessation of invest- 
ments would cause some loss of employment (among the black 
majority). 

Do you think you might use whatever influence you have 
with the regents to— 

Well, I have, but I don’t have very much is the truth of the 

.matter. 
What have you done in the area of Third World and 
women faculty, staff, and administrative hiring? 


—- 


Our first choice for dean of humanities and arts is a woman, 
Helene Modglen. She knows she’s our first choice and she’s 
coming out here next week to talk to us, but she hasn’t accepted 
the job yet. The Native American Studies position at Kresge 
has been filled. 

I don’t have the numbers in my head, but we’re continuing the 
pressure to make sure that women and minorities are con- 
sidered for all faculty positions. 

What’s happening with the Farm Project? 

For the next year we’ll probably continue it pretty much as 
we have this year. But I’m looking for ways to convert the Farm 
and Garden Project into what I would regard as a meaningful 
academic prgram. I have asked Ken Norris and Bill Friedland 
to develop an outline for what such a program might involve... 
So the program looks like it will survive? 

Well, at least another year. My feeling is either we make it 
academically respectable or we give up and say it’s just a 
recreational activity. 

So that decision will come within the next year? 

Yes, but I’m hoping actually to make it into a really 

meaningful academic project. There’s a real potential there if 
we can find the resources to do it. 
I’m sure you’ve heard of the bill that would require UC to 
sell all lands whieh are not being used for academic 
purposes. How will this affect us, and particularly the 
proposed sale of the Sesnon lands so that College 5 will get 
an endowment? 

The bill would have no great effect on us...We’ve been talking 
about (the Sesnon land sale) just recently. We have no real 
interest in holding that land. We want to sell it and covert it into 
money for an endowment. We are in the process of trying to 
work that through... 

So, College 5 will at long last be getting a name? 

I hope so. One should not, unfortunately, underestimate the 
difficulties because you’ve got to satisfy the coastal commission 
and the county supervisors...as well as the mechanical prob- 
lems of selling it. 


What about an endowment for College 8? 

There’s nothing new and it doesn’t seem like it’s going to 
happen in the near future. University Hall is so gloomy on the 
prospect that we can’t even get them to put it on alist of projects. 

While it would be nice to have some offices for College 8, it 
wouldn’t really make any sense to build dormitories when we 
can’t even fill the present dormitories. 


What’s the most fulfilling part of your job? 


Interaction with faculty in various disciplines and with 
students. It’s a very broadening experience. 
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Boxer Rebellion at Field House 


by Brian McClure 


Boxing: the UCSC team works out with those heavy bags that 
shake the building. Red gloves thud, hittin’ the meat of the 
leather. Sniffin’ and snortin’ and sweat-lined collars; the 
aluminum shed that’s the gym vibrates from every punch. 

“Hit it, watch your feet.” They all different here, shoutin’ to 
Kent Wallace, the guy who’s boxin’ on this fucking heavy bag, 
working out. They all different yell to him. 

“Your feet. They take you were you wanna go. Throw your 
punches for a reason. Yeah! For crissake, your feet!” Kent 
grunts, spits, and wails on those bags. They all different here: 
Indians, Blacks, Chinese, Italians, Whites. They all different 


together, and they all work out, and help each other, and they all: 


yell, ‘‘shuffle it, babe. Don’t run that punch in. Shuffle it. Your 
footwork is all wrong....” This UCSC boxing team, they all 
together. 

The season is over for these guys, but they’re still here 
working out, cause next year, man, next year they gonna do 
even better than this year. Next year they’re gonna win more 
than just one regional championship, and one national champion- 
ship; they gonna have a national champion in every division. 
Every goddam one. They want to show this University that they 
are around, and that they’ve been wailin’ on people all over the 
State. 


““We’re smokin’ on guys, poundin’ em, man,”’ says Kent. 


Boxing is an individual sport, but’at UCSC, they all different, 


they all a team. Kent, Cool Cassius, Keith-Harding (regional 
champ, 78), Bob Bishop,.Larry Malano, Hero Tani (national 
champ, 78), Rico Sanchez, and all the others—they’re all 
different. They all together. 

Keith pounds the heavy leather bag, and this tinny, pre-fab 
stand up gym is hummmmin’; the flourescent lights are shakin’ 
out of the goddam ceiling. Faster and faster and sweat. Keith 
lays into the bag—fists and fists and grunt leather. Sweatshirt is 
some darker color from sweat. 

The season was a blast. The guys were finally using stuff they 
learned from the boxing class. Yankee Glendon, the coach, the 


FLOAT LIKE A B' 


HERO TANI—UCSC CHAMPION 


man, he made the season a blast. Everlast type of guy, Yankee 


can hardly be described. Ex Hell’s Angel, trainer, psychologist, 
driver, nutritionist, "quipment manager, boss, and street father 
to a boxing team. 

“Ah, Yankee,” laughs Kent. “What can you say, man. 
’Sincredible what the team did this season; Yankee did it for us, 
he is the man. Shit, wish I could ’splain it, how he does it, but I 
can’t. He’s just...aw man; he’s Yankee.” 

The aluminum shed is their training site, mirrors running full- 
length along the wall, and the windows get steamed. Speed-bag 
goes bop de bop de-bop-debop-debopdebopdebop...as Cassius 
swirls two fists, stingin’ the little bag there, speedin’ on it. Taped 
hands, and wrap-ups; you gotta pound the tape into your fist, 
deep into each palm, don’t want it to split, right? Light gloves on 
the big bags, workin’ out combinations of right, left, jab. Right, 
left, jab, till you got it down and you’re doin’ it in your sleep. 
Right, left, jab. Workin’ out is just working out, and shaking the 
lights outta their fixtures. 

If results are what counts in sports, then the boxing squad did 
pretty damn well—if there are things besides results, then the 
team is a diamond in the rough; they glitter and gleam ’cause 
they are happy, and working steadily out. 

“Yeah, we did pretty well,” says Yankee. ‘We started with 
nothing here, I’m tellin’ you. We had two weeks to get ready for 
our first match, and we did it with a spit ’n a prayer.” Yankee 


gets down into a boxer’s crouch. “‘Our first bout, see, was with 


these Navy fighters, battleship punchers, right? Real round- 


housers. Most of our boys were green, an’ I thought, Jesus, 


they’re gonna get thumped. Navy had just finished boxin’ a 
goddam prison, San Quentin, see?’’ He takes a jab through the 
air. ““But we did alright. Kent, here, he did real well. See, all 
what I was interested in was eliminating mistakes, and havin’ 


some safe boxing. These sailors were interested in wailin’ on us, 
but they boys stood tough, did alright. I was proud of ’em. 
“*So then we were ready to start the season in the conference, 
the C.C.B.C. (California Collegiate Boxing Conference). Again, 
we did well, eliminatin’ mistakes. This is interestin-—Kent, in 


his second fight of his life, he was mixin’ it up pretty good with 


this guy, but the guy was really hittin’ on Kent, real spear- 
thrower guy. Kent was lookin’ kinda confused for a while, then 


all of a sudden, he starts fightin’, and movin’ like a boxer.”’ 


Yankee shuffles a little bit, throws a hook. ‘““The way a boxer 
moves ain’t no way like any other athlete moves, not like 
basketball, football, none of ’em. It’s just something that 
happens. And Kent was doing it, bobbing, weaving, then he 


\. really started smokin’ the guy, popped him real good. But in the 
\ end the kid won a house call. Still, hell, I was as happy as if Kent 


had won—all of a sudden the guy’s a fighter. Now he can start 
working on his successes; he’s eliminated that many mistakes. 
That’s how it is with most of em. That’s why they’re so charged 
up about next season—they’ve eliminated almost all of the 
mistakes.” 

Rico’s skippin’ rope clocked by an egg timer. Three minutes 
of swish, swish, swish, swish, Skippin’ faster, faster, until the 
rope’s white arc is burned above his head, and ding-ding, he 


stops. Breathing deep and sweat pours, and he puts on the light 


gloves to shadow box the mirror—fighting his own reflection, 
trying for the ultimate of outboxing himself...outmoving himself. 
It’s total mental isometrics, pushing against the reality of the 
fact. 


“See, if we were losin’, it’d be one thing, but we’re winnin’, 
we’re kickin’ ass!”’ Kent smacks his red gloves together, kickin’ 
ass. “Other teams, you should see them.*They just sit there, on 
the bench, waitin’ for us there, just -‘duh’. Then, shit, we come 
in, a fuckin’ crowd of us comes in. We got our own, you know, 
entourage, friends, and all, and we’re happy, laughin’, but the 
other guys! Fuckin’ U.S. Navy boxing team, just sittin’ there— 
‘duh’. They don’t know what the hell’s happening, and we kick 
ass.” He smacks the gloves and goes back to work. 

Listen, though. This could all be over soon. Here on campus 
the politics of pugilism is about to go fifteen rounds. The 
physical education department at UCSC is undergoing some 
changes, and that right, left, jab is something you have to 
remember. 


More on that next week. 
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PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


COMPTEK RESEARCH 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
NEW YORK TIMES - 3 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 


Editor’s Note: The following is a statement presented to 
the Academic Senate yesterday by students who oppose 
the dissolution of the Linguistics Board. 

The chancellor recently announced that the board will 
be disbanded as part of his efforts to reallocate what he 
calls UCSC’s “very fixed resources.” (See interview this 
issue.) 

But the manner in which the decision to disband the 
board was made, as well as the nature of the decision 

itself, is the subject of much controversy. 

The note following this statement is an incomplete 
report of late-breaking news. City on a Hill will have a 
complete report on this subject next week. 

‘Members of the academic senate: 

We come before you to discuss the present state of the 
linguistics board. In presenting this statement we wish to 
establish three discrete points: 

1) the Chancellor has de facto and illegally dissolved our 
board; : 

2) this action should be of concern to all members of the 
UCSC community, because of its far-reaching implica- 
tions; 

3) if decisive objection is not lodge now, this shall very 
shortly become a university administered by fiat, and not . 
held directly accountable to those so administered. 

A brief history of our argument is as follows: 

A memo from (Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
Eugene) Cota-Robles, on April 6, speaking for himself and 
Chancellor Sinsheimer, read: ‘“‘The Board of Linguistics will be 
disestablished in keeping with the policy currently being pro- 
posed for adoption by the University and the Santa Cruz 
campus.” These guidelines of this policy, attached to the memo, 
read in part: ‘‘No administration action leading to the de facto 
disestablishment of an academic unit will be taken until the 
proposal is finally approved by the President or the Regents.” 
We believe that the Chancellor has in fact violated this section 
of the guidelines in his decision that “the fourth provision...” — 
position in linguistics—‘“‘will not be available for an appoint- 
‘ment in linguistics for the 1978-79 academic year.” 

The reduction of our teaching staff to three persons, ac- 


Housing Fee Increase: More Is Less 


by Neville Goldblatt 

Room and board rates in UCSC’s dormitories may increase 
up to $448 next year, according to Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs David Tilley. Apartment rents at Oakes and Kresge will 
not be affected. 

During a meeting of the Student Affairs Advisory Committee 
yesterday afternoon, Tilley told a small group of students that 
UCSC’s utility rates will increase at a projected rate of 20-30% 
next year and that occupancy in the dorms is expected to drop to 
70%, down from approximately 75% this year. These factors, 
plus normal maintenance costs and debt service, are likely to 
result in a room and board rate increase, he said. He described 
the possible $448 increase as the maximum being considered. 

Possible solutions which housing officials, SAGA, adminis- 
trators and the college provosts are considering include closing 


LEE BRIGHTMAN SPEAKS IN SANTA CRUZ 


by Paul Glickman 

Native American activist Lee Brightman returned to Santa 
Cruz last week to give an update on the progress of the Longest 
Walk. 

The Walk is a ‘‘spiritual, non-violent” march which began on 
February 11 in California, and which will arrive in Washington 
DC in July, in order to bring national attention to eleven 
separate ‘‘anti-Indian’’ bills pending in Congress. 

“The most damaging piece of anti-Indian legislation is HR 
9054,” said Brightman. Named the Native American Equal 
Opportunity Act, this bill would abrogate 399 treaties between 
certain tribes and the government. Other bills would take away 
hunting, fishing, and water rights, and terminate Indian tribal 
goverments. 

This recent flurry of anti-Indian bills introduced into Congress 
is a result of the work of five national organizations, according 
to Brightman. The most powerful group, the Interstate Congress 
for Equal Rights and Responsibilities his is made up of 
non-Indians who lease and/or do business on Indian land. 

Several bills threaten Native American sovereignty rights on 
the reservations. Members of ICERR have used the argument 
that they are not allowed to vote in tribal elections, yet are taxed 
for using the land. Brightman charged that this “taxation 
without representation” argument is merely to obscure the true 
desire of ICERR: ‘‘They want the natural resources.” 

As much as 55% of the uranium left in the United States is on 
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cording to (Academic Senate Committee on Budget and Policy 
Chairperson) John Isbister among others, would render it 
impossible to provide the courses necessary for a viable major 
in the subject; or, to quote (Professor of English) John Halverson, 
“it flies in the face of the best and only expert advice you have 
that the Board needs a minimum of four staff to mount an 
adequate program.” Therefore the Chancellor and Vice 
Chancellor, by refusing to permit us to hire a replacement for 
John Grinder (who was denied tenure and subsequently re- 
signed), have effectively created the very situation they expect 
will result in the Board’s failing to meet the standards of the 
review which it must still undergo to determine its future. 

This we feel to be an instance of administrative subterfuge. 
We also object to the wording of the memo of April 6, whch 
cites a so-called TENTATIVE decision in terms of an ir- 
revocable fact; the word “will’’ is used in every statement 
concerning the disestablishment of our Board. 

We believe that this type of strategy on the part of the 
administration has grave implications for all the other small _ 
Humanities boards. If the Chancellor and Vice Chancellor can 
override the very guidelines they purport to respect, we have 
little confidence in the security of any board’s status on this 
campus. 

We are decided that immediate objection must be l6dged with 
the appropriate committees and persons; that this policy, or 
violation of policy, on the part of the administrators, should not 
be allowed approval by silence on the part of the faculty and 
students of this institution. We find this an alarming deviation 
from the ideals of this or any academic institution. 

It would seem clear from the above outline that our complaint 
is far from unreasonable. We are planning to present this 
information to the Committee on Rules, Jurisdiction and 
Elections, The Budget and Policy Committee, and the Committee 
on Undergrad Courses and Curricula (so) that they may report 
to the Senate as soon as possible. We reiterate— 

There is a certain urgency to this issue, as we feel that if it is 
not resolved by the end of this quarter, we shall return in the fall 
to a university in which administration by fiat is an ac- 
complished fact, and protest a moot point. We have four 
objectives: 


buildings at Merrill and College Five and moving to a closed 
dining system. It is estimated that a closed dining system would 
save SAGA $40,000 a year in stolen food. Another possible 
solution, which Tilley said his student affairs office would 
propose, is that some dorm rooms be converted into office space 
for student affairs units and meeting space for University 
Extension conferences. Another obvious solution would be an 
increase in first-year student enrollment, but an adequate 
increase is not projected at this time. 

Tilley was scheduled to meet last night with other officials at 
Chancellor Sinsheimer’s home. At press time it was too early to 
tell what sort of solutions came out of that meeting, but it can be 
assamed that there is no one easy solution that will prevent a 
rate increase. During the past tew years, UCSC has been 
involved in a vicious circle with regard to filling its dorms. As 


Indian land, as is 30% of the remaining coal. In addition, 
Brightman said, there are significant amounts of oil, gas, timber, 
and helium to be found on the reservations. 

The reason interest groups like ICERR are pushing bills like 
HR 9054, said Brightman, is that even though companies can 
lease and mine Indian land, they cannot purchase it for their 
own. “What they want to do,” he continued, “‘is divide the land 
up and give each Indian their own little share so they can come 
in and buy individual lots.” 

ICERR is an extremely powerful lobby, said Brightman. In 
1976, the organization had $13 million. Jack Cunningham, who 
introduced HR 9054, received $175,000 in contributions from 
ICERR in his last campaign. ‘‘He is bought and paid for,” 
commented Brightman. 

The movement has spread to 26 states, with 14 chapters in 
Washington alone, Brightman said. ““They think they’re at war 
with us.” 

Brightman claimed that there is a “blackout” on the Longest 
Walk by the national media. Neither major wire service is 
picking it up, and most of the walk’s media coverage has been 


. local. At last week’s press conference, the only media repre- 


sented besides City on a Hill were radio stations KZSC and 
KUSP, and the publication, the People’s World. 

Brightman said that the walkers, fluctuating in number from 
200 to 300, are sleeping in gymnasiums and churches along 
their journey. Many have caught the flu or strep throat, and 


~ concern to other officials involved and that he would reiterate it 


1) an immediate unfreezing of our fourth FTE position; 

2)immediate arrangements made for an open meeting 
between Students, Chancellor, and concern Faculty (?) 
to discuss the present state of the Linguistics Board; 

3) a formal and public declaration from the Office of the 
Chancellor that all covert activity to dissolve the Linguistics 
Board will cease; a retraction of Eugene Cota-Robles’ 
statement that the Board will not exist; 

4) a new beginning. We do not claim that UCSC is not now 

in need of re-evaluation or re-organization. We accept the 

existence of these needs. But let us begin afresh to work in 
community and co-ooperation to better the University: 


MEETING TONIGHT 


For students interested in discussing the dis- 
establishment of the Linguistics Board and the 
implications it has for the Arts and Humanities 
on campus. 7:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall. 


Apart from our pragmatic interests as Linguistics majors, we 
feel the school as a whole shall suffer if this occasion is to 
provide the pattern for the “new direction” UCSC is to take. 

Let us begin again in the Fall to seek reorganization openly, 
honestly and co-operatively. We request that the members of 
the Senate become acquainted with this issue, and realize the 
points at stake as well as the urgency of the matter. 

For now we wish only to return to our studies. Our case 
having been presented, it is incumbent upon the members of the 
Senate to give this matter the attention it deserves. 

Editor’s Note: According to linguistics major De Clark, 
the chancellor told her on Tuesday that the review of the 
Linguistics Board required under the proposed policies 
has yet to be done and that the review done so far is 
“preliminary.” ; 
Cont. on p. 22 


more students prefer the off-campus living environment, money 
is paid to maintain empty dorm rooms. This necessitates an 
increase in room and board rates and the higher prices dis- 
courage students from living on campus. 


Noting that a concerted effort has not been made to get student 
input into the present housing crisis, Tilley said, “I think it’s 
terribly unfortunate that the university is attempting to deal with . 
this without students.” He said he had already expressed this 


at the meeting last night. 


The Student Affairs Advisory Committee is open to all 
students interested. Meeting times will be announced in the 
calendar section of this newspaper. 


blistered feet are a common malady. He characterized it as “‘a 
League of Nations out there,” because people of so many 
different races are taking part. There are even four monks who 
traveled from Japan just to participate in the walk. 

Some senators who previously did not know what the bills 
contained have expressed their support for the Indians after 
having the legislation expalined to them, Brightman noted. He 
said that the bills are losing momentum, and expressed the hope 
that a visit with President Carter will be granted upon the 
Walk’s arrival in Washington, DC, this summer. 


By the time the Walk reaches the Capitol, said Brightman, 
school will be out, and thousands of students will join the march. 
“Hopefully, we'll have 20-30,000 people marching into 
Washington, DC,”’ he added. 


Brightman also made a plea for money to pay for food and 
also for gas for the cars leading the walk. 


Many tribal leaders believe HR 9054 can’t pass, said 
Brightman. ‘Well, that’s exactly what many chiefs said when 
the Redistribution Bill of 1887 was introduced. That legislation 
took the 140 million acres of Indian land and gave each Indian 
160, 80, or 40 acres, according to age. But they only gave back 
50 million acres. We were told that was more than we’d ever 
need, so the government declared the other 90 million acres 
surplus, and sold it to white settlers at a few cents an acre.” 
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by James A. Franks 
Director—UC Extension International Programs 
Our staff’s initial reaction to Steven Chin’s article of April 6, 
1978 titled UCSC Pushes Population Control was one of 
anger and disappointment that a story so full of misinformation 
and distortions was wittingly printed in your newspaper. We 
were also curious as to how such an inaccurate document was 
written when information is so readily available. We feel that 


the editorial staff shares responsibility with Mr. Chin for the. 


printing of a cover illustration and an article which uses 
misquotes, innuendoes, distortions and half-truths to denigrate 
a valuable training and education project administered by 
University of California Extension/Santa Cruz. 

Because the article is based on a misconception of the project, 
we think it is useful briefly to discuss the intention and activities 
of the project. Contrary to Mr. Chin’s initial statement that the 
project is a “population control program,” the project purpose 
is to assist Ministries of Health of contracting nations “to 
reduce preventable maternal and child morbidity and mortality 


by establishing or improving basic maternal and child health . 


services and by introducing family planning services.” 

In the early 1970's, many developing nations made requests 
for health assistance from the United States. In West and 
Southern Africa, where much of the project work takes place, a 

major need is to improve maternal and child health care. A 
generally held and self-evidently logical public health dictum is 
that the greatest improvement in a population’s health can be 
accomplished by concentrating resources ‘on pregnant and 
lactating mothers, infants and children under five years of age. 
These are the groups who run the highest risk of suffering severe 
consequences from malnutrition, inadequate health education 
and unavailability of health services. The three nations of 
Lesotho, The Gambia and Benin (formerly Dahomey) all made 
similar requests for assistance from United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID) tc develop rural health 
delivery systems for mothers and children. Included in the 
request documents were specifically stated desires for the 
introduction of family planning services as a part of MCH care 
improvement. Family planning services were requested not to 
limit the population of their countries, but to improve the health 
of infants and women of child bearing age. Neither USAID, 
UCSC Extension nor any of the three governments requesting 
assistance have made any statements that Lesotho, Benin or 

. The Gambia are over-populated. Since March, 1972 we have 
had a staff varying from five to eight health professionals in 

: Africa. Their responsibilities have included working with local 
counterparts in organizing and running teaching and training 
programs in various aspects of MCH/FP delivery systems; 
planning, organizing and managing rural health centers and 
delivery systems; planning and organizing health education 
projects and planning for support systems to enable the con- 
tinuing implementation of health care activities. The project 
based at UCSC Extension is one of education and training. It is 
not a research project nor is it a direct service project. 

In Afghanistan, the project is designed to assist the Government 


of Afghanistan to improve the health of the Afghan people. 


residing in rural areas. These are the persons, largely the rural 
families, whose residences are not within the reach of effective 
health facilities and practitioners. It also attempts to focus on 
the women and children who are constrained by distance, 
poverty, and cultural practices from seeking health information 
and services. It is estimated that 85% of the Afghan population 
is rural, and of those, most have no access to Ministry of Public 
Health (MOPH) health facilities. 


by Steve Chin 

Without examining the motives behind Mr. Franks’ bewildered 
criticisms, I will try to clarify the issues raised in my April 6 
article on population control. To begin with, however, it is 
worth noting that Mr. Franks takes issues with only a fraction of 
the article itself. 

Mr. Franks says that ‘Extension does not ‘run,’ manage or 
operate any clinics in Africa...” Yet he states that Extension 
staff are responsible for “planning, organizing and managing 
rural health centers...” He claims that his staff has never seen or 
handed out any information recommending DP for women with 
problems such as hypertension, heart disease, etc... Yet, this 
information is contained in the documents cited in the article 
which were obtained from UCSC Extension’s International 
Programs’ library located next to Mr. Franks’ office at the 
Carriage House. 

Mr. Franks is concerned that I misquoted an Extension 
survey of women injected with DP. I stated that “less than one- 
third of the women who received injections were aware that 
sterility could result.”” Mr. Franks offers no evidence to refute 
this statement and states that “27.3% believed that this 


method could cause sterility.” 
My article refers to DP administration at international family 
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It was recognized that in many locations where new Basic 
Health Centers are constructed, there are no elementary 
schools to the sixth grade for females. Thus no females are 
likely to be qualified for attendance at the Kabul Auxiliary 
Nurse Midwife Training course. It was an assumption of this 
project that Afghan women will not be considered as having 
equal access to services unless these services are offered by 
qualified women with an agreed minimal training in female 
health care, maternal and child health care and family planning. 
UCSC worked with the MOPH in: 

1. Changing of entrance requirements, and consequently 
curriculum and schedules of the Kabul ANM School; 

2. Adding regional training programs for other categories of 
qualified females, the qualifications and training programs to be 
written and formally agreed upon; 

3. Recruiting students for the ANM School from rural areas, 
and following the completion of eighteen months of training 
they return to employment in the Basic Health Centers nearest 
their family home; and 

4. Training of faculty of the ANM School at University of 
California Extension/Santa Cruz. 

What follows is an attempt to correct the major errors in 
Mr. Chin’s report. (A complete refutation of errors is available : 
in the International Programs offices.) 

1. Ours is not a “population control” program. Also, no 
UCSC employees working with this project purchase, supply, 
distribute, advocate the use of, or use, or inject the drug Depo- 
Provera as a contraceptive in any country. 

2. UCSC Extension does not “‘run,”” manage or operate any 
clinics in Africa or anywhere else. Mr. Chin mistakenly is 
referring to clinics owned and operated by local governments 
through their Ministries of Health. 

3. Mr. Chin has misquoted our Retrospective Survey of 
Contraceptive Acceptors in Lesotho (RSCAL) results when he 
states that “less than one-third of the women who received 
(Depo-Provera) injections were aware that sterility could 
result.” The survey actually states that 19.5% of the women 
surveyed believed that this method could affect her health and 
that 27.3% believed that this method could cause sterility. The 
survey does not give any information on the number of women 
who were aware or not aware of possible side effects of the 
injection. It is true that possible sterility is considered one of the 
adverse side effects of Depo-Provera and that information is 
stressed by our staff in their educational programs. 

4. Mr. Chin quotes from RSCAL, 1976 that “between 1972 
and 1975 over 1,000 women received (Depo-Provera) injec- 
tions.”” What he failed to mention is that these clients received 
Depo-Provera as a result of Lesotho Family Planning Association 
(LFPA) efforts and the choice of private Lesotho physicians. 
UCSC staff has no connection with either LFPA or the private 
physicians. Mr. Chin neglected to add to his RSCAL quote a 
statement from the same report that “...most providers of 
contraceptives in Lesotho have discontinued use of Depo- 
Provera except for selected cases since January, 1975.” While 

. we do not take credit for this reduction, it is partially due to the 
fact that UCSC staff helped train health personnel to provide 
other contraceptive alternatives. Rather than to suggest that 
UCSC staff are advocating use of Depo-Provera injections, 
Mr. Chin might have more aptly concluded that UCSC staff are 
helping to reduce dependency on this drug. 

5.Mr. Chin states that nurse trainees practice clinical 
aspects of family planning at health clinics at Santa Cruz 
County Health Services Agency, Cabrillo College and Planned 
Parenthood. The inaccuracy here is that Cabrillo College has 


planning ofganizations in Lesotho. Mr. Franks elaborates on 
the exact nature of these organizations. He then quotes the 
Extension report: “most providers of contraceptives in Lesotho 
have discontinued use of Depo-Provera...” Later he states that 
DP is used throughout the world including the four countries in 
which Extension is involved and quotes a FDA Bulletin which 
suggests that DP be used on women in underdeveloped nations, 
even though it is banned in the US. 

Subsequent research has indicated that women as young as 
13 are being instructed to give injections in Afghanistan, 
although, as Mr: Franks points out, DP use in Afghanistan is 


uncommon and these women are taught to distribute other 
forms of contraception. 


The remainder of Mr. Franks letter deals with semantics, 
proper use of quotations or the rationale behind family planning 
programs. 


Family Planning is a “‘politically sensitive” issue according 
to Extension’s Lesotho Report. Mr. Franks knows this and as 
director of the program he wants the public to believe that 
family planning is used in these Third World countries to 

“improve the health of infants and women of child bearing age.” 
Extension’s own report states, ‘It is highly unlikely that present 


no health clinics. At these sites, participants also practice 
clinical aspects of pediatric assessment, immunizations, cancer 
detection, nutritional assessment, general physical examina- 
tions, and other procedures related to maternal and child health. 

6. Mr. Chin selectively quotes from The Lesotho Final 
Report and implies that white foreigners must use tact to trick 
\Africans into accepting their population policy. ‘he three 
paragraphs from which he quotes actually make the point 
that family planning out of the context of general MCH 
preventive procedures is not advisable in developing 
countries. Family planning as considered by UCSC project 
staff is one of many ways of improving MCH, not an end in itself 
‘and should be seen in the same context as other preventive 
measures such as health education, immunizations or nutrition. 

7. A major focus of Mr. Chin’s article is Depo-Provera—one 
of several drugs which can be used as an injectable contracep- 
itive. Many scientists are studying its exact effects on recipients. 
To date, information about this controversial drug is inconclu- 
sive and we have no intention of being involved with its 
distribution as long as it is not FDA approved. But Depo- 
Provera is used in 69 countries in the world, including the four 
countries in which we are working. As long as this is the case, it 
will always be our position to provide educational information 
about its use. For those interested in further information about 
Depo-Provera, the FDA Drug Bulletin for March-April, 1978 
contains an article on page 10. This article states that although 
approval of Depo-Provera as a contraceptive in the United 
States has been denied, ‘‘the opposite decision may be more 
appropriate, however, for nations with higher birth rates, lower 
physician-patient ratios, and less readily available alternative 
contraceptive methods.” This statement is based on the health 
perspective that the risks from pregnancy to women who have 
limited access to pre and post-natal care are much greater than 
those from any contraceptive on the market today. 

Mr. Chin claims that UCSC hands out information in 
training that “‘..recommends the use of Depo-Provera in 
women who have hypertension, heart disease, thrombo- 
phlebitis...,”". We have never seen, much less handed out, any 
information which recommends the use of Depo-Provera for 
these problems. In fact, Depo-Provera is contra-indicated in 
these cases and the literature we have available specifically 
states mot to use the drug in these cases. 

Mr. Chin implies that the UCSC Extension program teaches 
young Afghanistan health auxiliaries to use Depo-Provera by. 
teaching them to give injections. While auxiliary nurse mid- 
wives are taught proper methods of giving injections as well as 
other clinical skills, they do not use Depo-Provera as a 
contraceptive. Use of Depo-Provera in Afghanistan is uncom- 
mon and its usage is not taught by UCSC staff. 

We ask Mr. Chin to write a letter to the Editor acknowledging 
his misrepresentation of our project and retracting information 
he incorrectly presented in his article. Further, we ask that the 
Editor of City On A Hill Press accept responsibility for the 
illustration on the cover and print an apology for it. 

In closing, I speak for all of us connected with the projects in 
recognizing the value and strength of a free press. This freedom 
conveys great power to the press at all levels—power to inform 
and enlighten, when used conscientiously—and, when used 
carelessly and irresponsibly, power to mislead, to bias, and 
even to control. If this power is not to be abused, any press must 
accept responsibility for presenting accurate, well-researched 
and clearly written information to its readers. City On A Hill 


Press , though small, cannot exclude itself from the basic tenets 
‘of press freedom. 


PRESS INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER REPLIES 


or future government resources would be available in sufficient 
amounts should discontent from unemployment, poverty or ill 
health cause mass frustration and political instability. The idea 
of family planning with a major thrust towards the population in 


‘ transition and groups at the subsistence level, » Presents itself as a 


possible solution to this problem.” 


The issues that population control programs address are very 
complex. Political, social, and economic interests all influence 
the nature of population policy. Barry Commoner, Director of 
the Center for Biology of Natural Systems at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri puts it this way; ‘‘The present 
confusion can be removed by recognizing all of the current 
population proposals for what they are—not scientific observa- 
tions, but value judgements that reflect sharply differing ethical 
views and political intentions...” His conclusion is ‘that the 
world population crisis, which is the ultimate outcome of the 
exploitation of poor nations by rich ones, ought to be remedied 
by returning to the poor countries enough of the wealth taken 
from them to give their peoples both the reason and the 
resources voluntarily to limit their own fertility.” By focusing 
on UCSC’s invalvement with AID and Third World countries, 
I hope some of these issues can be brought into the light. 


by Arthur O’Sullivan 

UCSC’s ten-watt campus radio statior is going for the Big 
Time. KZSC manager Robin Lewin reports asking for $46,000 
in student funds from the Registration Fee Committee, as well 
as permission to build behind Crown College near Fuel Break 
Road from the Campus Facilities Committee, and transfer of a 
new 1250-watt broadcasting license to that location by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

If all concur, KZSC will soon be sending more news, 
documentaries, ‘‘special events,’ and “‘more varied styles” of 
music beyond the university to downtown Santa Cruz, up the 
San Lorenzo Valley, and as far south as Big Sur. But, thereafter, 
the noncommericial station plans to play no more illegal concert 
] tapes, ‘“‘less of the typical rock-and-roll music,” and to “stay 
away from obscene materials”’ in general. 

Having received a 1250-watt transmitter as a gift from 
KMST’s Stoddard Johnston, a member of UCSC’s media 
council, KZSC sought FCC okay for a change from its present 
ten-watt license. After a two-year wait, that approval finally 
came—only to be followed by the discovery that the bigge: 
transmitter’s radio frequency (RF) radiation would likely upset 
nearby science lab experiments. Consequently, the project has 
been held up, pending Campus Facilities Committee and FCC 
approval of a proposed new transmitter site among the red- 


B of A Investments Protested 


by Paul Glickman 

In conjunction with statewide efforts, demonstrators con- 
verged on the three Santa Cruz branches of Bank of America 
last Thursday, kicking off two weeks of picketing intended to 
convince people to close their accounts with the bank. 

The protest, organized by Campuses United Against 
Apartheid (CUAA), is trying to bring pressure on B of A to 
withdraw its $188 million in loans to the white minority regime 
in South Africa. Similar demonstrations are slated for all of the 
UC campuses, branches in the areas around all of the UC 
campuses, three state colleges and Stanford. 

About 50 people attended last Thursday’s rally at the Pacific 
Garden Mall branch. In the days preceding the protest, 
Stanford students picketed the international office of B of A in 
San Francisco, and demonstrations were held at UC Santa 
Barbara over the IBM recruitment campaign. That corporation 
supplies the computers for South Africa’s passbook system, in 
which all blacks must carry identification books at all times or 
be subject to arrest. 

One picket told City on a Hill that many people had trouble 
identifying with a situation which connected a country several 
thousand miles away to their savings accounts at Bank of 
America. “They can’t handle living in Santa Cruz and relating 
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More Power. Few Obscenities Planned for KZSC 


woods. Lewin says that trees will not have to be cut down, but 
will serve to obscure the antenna and transmitter house. 

The relocation will offer “‘a better shot at downtown and the 
San Lorenzo Valley” but will be expensive. With $18,000 in 
the bank, Lewin is looking for additional monies to build the 
house, lay the lines, and replace the entire “‘air chain.”’ This last 
includes microphones and turntables, as well as taping facilities 
and signal-processing equipment. The station manager com- 
plains that KZSC has been “subsisting” on used equipment 
that’s ‘‘constantly breaking,” i in a studio whose ‘‘acoustics are 
terrible.” ae 

With a stronger signal, Lewin anticipates an increase in radio 
drama and music specials, as well as “‘more pressure” from the 
university to broadcast events such as the inaugural lecture 
series to the outisde world. 

While Lewin trusts school administrators to maintain the 
same kind of distance from the station that it keeps from the 
Press, he is more wary of the FCC. ‘‘We’ll have to tighten up,” 
he declares. “‘There are certain things we can’t do anymore.” 
Decining to define ‘‘obscenity,”” Lewin refers instead to “a 
question of good taste.”” Material like George Carlin’s ‘Seven 
Words You Can Never Say on Television” (whose airing by 
New York’s WBAI was recently justified by the US Supreme 
Court) is to be avoided at KZSC. While voicing support for 


to the situation in South Africa,” he said. 

Response to the leafleting has been mixed. Some demon- 
strators estimated that as many as 20 people said they would 
close their accounts on the first day of picketing. Conversely, 
one picket noted that some of the bank’s employees seemed to 
be taking the protest personally. “‘Some laughed at us, and 
others even called the boycott ‘silly’,” he said. 

Dale Brain, manager of the B of A on the mall, told CHP that, 
as of yet, there has been no significant impact on the bank from 
people closing their accounts. Asked to comment on a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘““Some Straight Talk on South Africa, An Interview 
with President Tom Claussen,” which was being distributed 
inside the bank, Brain said, ‘I’m not too knowledgeable” 
concerning the South Africa situation. 

Brain added that the demonstrators had “handled themselves 
pretty well,’ but commented, “they probably made more 
customers angry simply by hassling them going in and out of the 
bank.” 

The picketing is scheduled to proceed until April 25, which is 
the day of Bank of America’s stockholder meeting in Los 
Angeles. On that day there will be ateach-in in Santa Cruz, with 


Tom Hayden and Angela Davis being listed as possible — 


speakers. 


y’ 


freedom of expression, Lewin asserts, ‘“There’s no need to push 
the point by saying those words.” 


The station manager associates wider audience and broader 
community participation in programming with the acquisition 
of ‘‘a higher sense of professionalism.” He does not see 
“grants” by businesses—who underwrite programs in exchange 
for brief thanks on the air—affecting programming policy, but 
predicts that “‘the power increase will strengthen our support” 
from that quarter. 


Hoping to move away from “free form” radio toward “block 
programming,”’ Lewin expects the forthcoming program sched- 
ule to remain “fairly consistent through the quarter.” Spring 
features will include: The Fourth Tower of Inverness, a daily 
soap opera broadcast at noon and 10 pm Monday through 
Friday, with wrap-ups on Sunday at 6; the Women’s Radio 
Collective, presenting ‘“‘Women in Jazz” on Monday, April 
24, at 7 pm; Sunday Night Live, playing concert tapes at 9; the 
Santa Cruz News Collective, Wednesday nights at 7; Sports 
Rap, Sundays at 7; Pacifica’s Special Interest, Saturdays at 
6; and the KPFA News Simulcast, which Lewin dubs “‘the 
best news program in northern California,” Monday through 
Friday at 6. The managers also notes that KZSC now broad- 
casts 24 hours-a-day—‘‘usually.”” 


Black South Africans 


Speak Here Monday 


UCSC students will have the opportunity this week to listen 
to two important figures involved in the struggle to liberate 
Black South Africans. 


Jimmy Matsapola, former general-secretary of the South 
African Student Organization (SASO) and member of the 
Black Consciousness Movement (BCM) along with Selby 
Semela, former treasurer of the BCM, will speak at Merrill 
Dining Hall this Monday night at 8:00 pm. 


Matsapola and Semela will talk about their participation in 
the Black Consciousness Movement. Both speakers played 
leadership roles during the Soweto demonstrations of 1976 and 
are in a unique position to assess the progress-of the liberation 
movement in South Africa. 

Appearing with Matsapola and Semele on Monday night will 
be The Family Nito, an African Dance Troupe from the Bay 
Area. Admission to this event is free, but donations would be 
appreciated. Proceeds will go to the Black Consciousness 
Movement. 

This event is sponsored by People for a Free South Africa 
(PFSA) and Stop Banking on Apartheid, both local community 
groups involved in the struggle against apartheid. 
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UCSC’s Turning Point 


By 1990, UCSC will be a campus divided into 19 colleges with a total 
student population of 27,000. Academic programs now in their infancy will 
take root and grow. This campus will attract hundreds of faculty who excel at 
teaching and are willing to find personal and creative ways to share their 
knowledge with students. UCSC will gain a reputation across the nation for 
its open and experimental atmosphere and students from a great diversity of 
backgrounds will want to go to school here. 


That, in a nutshell, is the dream that UCSC’s students, faculty and 
administration shared when the campus opened 1 3 years ago. The sad reality 
of the situation today is that no new colleges will be built, student enrollments 
have levelled off and no increase in the number of faculty or academic 
programs can be expected in the foreseeable future. It is a fact of life that the 
UCSC community must accept and deal with. 


The end to these fundamental aspects of UCSC’s material growth signals. 


what may become a profound change in the tone, style and philosophical 
direction of the campus. It seems inevitable that UCSC will have to begin to 
consolidate, through reallocation of fixed resources, its academic program. 
The manner in which it is done, and the priorities upon which it is based, will 
lay the new foundation upon which UCSC’s future will be built. 

We feel strongly that as this new era begins, UCSC must succeed in 
keeping the diversity, the openness and the willingness to experiment that has 
more or less successfully been its most unique and important attribute during 
the last 13 years. 


It would be all too easy to reorient our course offerings and academic 
personnel toward the bland fast food university tastes of today’s tradition- 
oriented student market. To do away with unique projects such as the Farm or 
to cut back many of our experimental programs and approaches in favor of the 
usual disciplines that can be found at most any university would only serve to 
make UCSC another run-of-the-mill four year degree factory. Surely there 
are enough potential students in California and across the nation who would be 
happy to enroll in UCSC if it maintains its original goal of a diversity of 
approaches to learning. A high-powered enrollment campaign aimed at 
attracting creative, non-traditional students would, we feel, be successful. 


Similarly, we can also seek creative faculty oriented primarily toward 
teaching, and learning from, students. Adding eminent names or research 
prize winners to our faculty is advisable only if they can relate well to students 
in a learning situation. Research and community service should be recog- 
nized as secondary to teaching ability in hiring situations, and in granting 
tenure as well. : 


Not only should the restructuring of UCSC be done on the philosophical 
basis of UCSC’s original goals, but the method of that restructuring should 
also be an open one in which the entire community participates. Not only is it 
the duty of Chancellor Sinsheimer and other administrators to lay possible 
changes on the line, but it is also the duty of the other members of the campus 
community to take it upon themselves to learn, to listen and to exercise their 
power. The power of the grassroots on campus to make fundamental 
decisions is not a privilege to be granted but rather an intrinsic right, 
regardless of UC’s hierarchical structure. And the chancellor must remember 
that he not only represents the view of UC’s central administration, but that 
he also represents our views. to the central administration as well. 


We do not share the view that a Machiavellian plot is being hatched at 


Central Services, and we have no doubt that once the entire community | 


.considers the issues involved there will be many shades of opinion on the best 
way to proceed. Such a process may be long and tiring, but the results would 
reflect the thinking of an intelligent community and the process in itself would 
be a novel approach to fundamental decision-making that would further serve 
to differentiate UCSC from the run-of-the-mill degree factories. 


Therefore, we call upon the chancellor and other concerned administrators 
to hold an initial public forum at which the issue of UCSC‘s future can be 
discussed. This forum should be followed up by meetings within the various 
boards in which students, faculty and administrators should openly and 
honestly participate. 

What is required is that everyone on campus approach these issues with an 
open mind and with a determination to be a fundamental part of the decision- 
making process. UCSC cannot sell its soul to survive, and only those who 
make up its soul can insure that it proceeds in the direction of being the 
experimental, vital and open institution that it has successfully become. 
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DISGUST 
Editors: 


Disgust is the word that best describes our 
reaction to your coverage of the issuc of rape 
on the UCSC campus (in particular the 4-6- 
78 article “‘Woman Assaulted on Campus” 
and the editorial, same issuc). We do not feel 
that your emphasis on not walking alone at 
night, not hitckhiking, and reporting ‘‘suspi- 
cious persons” to the campus police adequately 
or accuratcly addresses the problems of rape 
and assault. The implication is that women 
are at fault if they are raped, and that the 
problem would be solved if only women 
would not walk alone or hitchhike, if all rapes 
were reported to the police, and if police 


‘security were “‘airtight.” 


Rape is not our fault. We know that in most 
rapes the rapist and the assaulted woman 
know each other on a first-name basis, that 
most rapes occur indoors and not during 
hitchhiking situations, and that rapists are 
“normal” men in all social groups and classes, 
ranging from hippies to sheriffs. Yet we are 
encouraged to fear the man lurking in the 
bushes. 

Our worst fears are encouraged through 
police bulletins and newspaper articles that 
emphasize not walking alone at night in unlit 
arcas and reporting to the police so that they 
can do something about it. They do not 
emphasize what we can do. Our worst fears 
are paralyzing us, paralyzing our resources 
for self-defense. 

A lot of the women we talk with have 
successfully gotten themselves out of unpleas- 
ant or dangerous situations, yet they focus in 
the telling on how they got into such a 
“stupid” situation in the first place, blaming 
themselves. We think women can focus 
instead on our strengths and solutions. The 
assault on campus three weeks ago is described 
as an attempted rape, and therefore the woman 
got out of the situation somehow. However 
she got out, she was exercising self-defense. 

Self-defense means using our own resources 
and our own judgements to take care of 
ourselves. Self-defense entails as much aware- 
ness of self as of specific defense techniques. 
Santa Cruz Women Against Rape sponsors 
self-defense classes and workshops. If you 
are interested, call 426-RAPE. 

We feel that women have many resources 
in their communities for self-protection and 
control over their lives. Here are some of the 
alternatives that we have seen work: 

—Organizing self-defense classes or work- 
shops in dorms or neighborhoods. 

—Confronting people in our communities 
who hassle women. 

—Printing and circulating descriptions of 
people who are known to hassle others. 

—Organizing a neighborhood watch. 

— Wearing whistles.and organizing a whis- 
tle alert system. 

We believe that it is not an expansion of 
Dial-A-Ride that will stop rape. Nor will 
improved lighting on campus paths. Nor will 
an escort service for women, nor reviving the 
night kiosk guard program, which has come 
and gone at least four timés in the Past six 
years, depending on the current public atti- 
tudes about rape. We do feel that through 
community awareness of rape and responsi- 
bility for dealing with women who have been 
raped and the men who are raping them that 
we can make steps in the direction of ending 
rape. 

It should be noted that when CHP called 
Women Against Rape for information we 
were dealing with a woman in an emergency 
Situation, at which time ‘ta male journalist 
from a local paper” is not our top priority. 
The caller declined to leave a message and 
proceeded to print inaccurate information 


about Rapeline. We do not offer “counseling”: 
we do offer support and information for 
women in dealing with rape, battery, and 
hassles. 

Santa Cruz Women Against Rape is looking 
for new members. We are a small collective 
of women who work around the issue of rape. 
We have a 24-hour emergency phone line 
(business hours 1-8 p.m.) and we offer women 
who have been raped or assaulted whatever 
support they may need in dealing with resulting 
emotional, legal, or medical problems. As 
socialist-feminists it is important to us to find 
alternatives to the criminal justice system and 
to educate the community with the long-range 
goal of ending rape and sexism, not just 
offering our services to women. To do this we 
need more women with energy and time for 
our activities. These include the phone line, 
speaking engagements, sponsoring self- 
defense classes, printing descriptions, and 
other work in the community against rape, 
sexism, and racism. We are open to women of 
all backgrounds and cultures. 

If you are interested in working with us, or 
if you have questions, call Santa Cruz Women 
Against Rape at 426-RAPE between | and 8 
p.m. for more information. 

Sincerely, 
Santa Cruz Women Against Rape 
426-RAPE 


JEWISH PRIDE 
Dear Editors: 

In last week’s CHP Jenny Cohn wrote a 
piece “Everybody is Oppressing Everybody.” 
In the piece she mentions an article by Rabbi 
Rick Litvack (Leviathan, March 1978). She 
writes, “The Rabbi asks Jewish students to 
Stop thinking of the oppression of others 
around the world and start thinking about 
their own oppression....”° 

Now I myself don’t know the Rabbi, but | 
thought, what the hell, I'll take ten minutes 
and read his article. (Besides, I flashed on 
how groovy it would be to have a letter to the 
editor published. What some people won't do 
for the limelight.) 

Well, I found some interesting things in 
contradiction to Ms. Cohn’s article. Firstly, 
the rabbi does not ask Jews to, “‘...ignore the 
rest of humankind while wallowing in cries of 
our Own oppression...."" That is what you 
wrote Jenny. 

What the Rabbi wrote was this—‘I am 
proud of the fight my family has waged 
against the oppression of others. And we 


_ don’t intend to stop. But it is about time we 


begin to speak out against the oppression of 
our people, our heritage as well.” 

So Jenny, I have nothing against you 
speaking your mind, I think it’s great that you 
devoted some time and thought to the issue. | 
only hope that you see that Rabbi Litvack did 
not advocate the position that Jews should 
“...withdraw from concerns for the rest of 
humankind....”" 

The Rabbi was writing, in my eyes, in 
behalf of his concern with the lack of pride 
Jews as a whole have in being Jewish, and 
their distance from the Jewish community 
and tradition. 


Sincerely, 
Ron Cohen 


SIGNALS 
Editor: 


] would like to comment on an interesting 
phenomenon I have noticed at the recent 
performances of Signals (and other feminist- 
Oriented events by men). There is often a 
large difference between the responses of the 
women and men I know. With Signals, for 
example, the women with whom I have talked 


cont. on p. 23 


OPINION 


FEMINIST 


We, of the Communications Task Force, feel that this 
interview with lesbian students about their experience at 
UCSC is an extremely important one to share with the 
university community at this time. Lesbians experience a 
unique form of oppression in which their status as women and 
as gay people coincide. In addition, lesbians remain largely 
invisible, and therefore ignored, in a way that individuals 
singled out by their race, or even by their sex alone are not. The 
women interviewed for this article are members of the UCSC 
lesbian community who have been asked to address issues of 
importance to their lives. We all hope that this article will help 
sensitize students and professors to the presence of lesbians on 
this campus, and will provide all of us with the opportunity to 
view our assumptions from a new perspective. A final note: 
Some of the women who participated on this interview have not 
felt the climate here supportive enough to risk public identifi- 
cation as yet, so their names have been changed. This alone is 
something worth thinking about. 

We were hoping you might be able to provide some insights 
into the general problem of heterosexism on this campus as 
experienced by lesbians, where heterosexism and sexism come 
together. I have the sense that there is some overlap in those 
areas. You find heterosexual assumptions among women in the 
feminist movement. sometimes, and sexist assumptions among 
men in the gay movement sometimes. So as lesbians, you're in a 
particular situatign that allows you to provide some real 
illumination into both those areas of oppression in a unique 
way. Also, being involved in other political groups in the “‘left’’, 


Toward a Town/UCSC Political 


by Richard Gibson 

Despite the very real current antagonism between the univer- 
sity and the town, there is a natural political alliance which 
could be formed between progressive elements at UCSC and a 
majority of the electorate in Santa Cruz. As different as students 
and long-time area residents are from each other, both have 
shared interests on the single most important local political 
issue: how Santa Cruz should handle growth and growth-related 
‘environmental problems. 

On the town side, most of Santa Cruz’ residents have chosen 
to live here because this is a small, beautiful city with a charm all 
its own. Uncontrolled growth and its resultant traffic, pollution, 
noise, and other problems threaten the unique lifestyle of town 
residents. On the university side, many students and professors 
are committed to environmental issues such as the development 
of alternate energy sources, the reduction of pollution, and the 
use of environmentally-sensitive growth management. A town- 
UCSC alliance based around the issue of growth control and 
preservation of Santa Cruz’ beauty is a very real possibility. 

I suggest that such a coalition be based on a platform of 
turning Santa Cruz into a showcase of environmentally sound 
government policy and citizen control of their own policy. 
Three specific issues should be stressed: (1) controlled growth 
through a mixture of city planning and of neighborhood control 
of local development; (2) a return, insofar as it is possible, of 
city and county political power to the neighborhood level; and 
(3) government encouragement of alternate energy sources, 
energy conservation, recycling of non-renewable resources, 
and all the other innovative environmentally sound ideas that 
are so often discussed and so seldom put into practice. 

The issue of local growth has so far been handled badly— 
although better than in many areas—because the city and 
county governments have not had enough commitment to 
preserving Santa Cruz from the designs of speculators and have 
not given enough power directly to local residents. I suggest that 
anew city general plan be drawn up that would take into account 
the overall patterns of growth and arrange for an overall plan to 
control them, but that would reserve to local residents a great 
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FORUM: LESBIANS AT UCSC 


which is largely male-dominated; maybe you can provide some 
insights into how “‘the left” can be more responsive to the needs 
of lesbians. Also, we’d like to hear about the heterosexual 
assumptions you find in the classes and in the professors here. 
Babs— Well, there’s the obvious, blatent heterosexism of the 
guys who sit behind me in my economics class, looking through 
Sports Hlustrated, talking about the homos. 

Sharon—In the theatre there were rumblings over the Holly 
Near-Women Only show. There were weird feelings going 
around that are hard to pinpoint. But there was a certain 
hostility from the straight men. : 

Rita—There’s also heterosexism on the part of the professors, 
certainly. I was in a Shakespearean literature class where the 
professor started interpreting Shakespeare according to Freudian 

analysis. Part of that was interpreting anything homosexual as 
in a construct where it is seen as immature, and interpreting 
Shakespeare’s writing in this kind of way. He left no space for 
people to question this or interpret it in some other way. Those 
kind of things happen all the time. 

Sharon—] was in another class where we were looking at slides 
of paintings. And there was one of a woman (17th century) that 
was dressed up in a full dress with puffy sleeves, and she was 
being shaded with an umbrella by a young person, and it was 
ambiguous whether that person was a man or a woman. I 
thought it was a woman and it really gave me a jolt when the 
instructor said he. I’m sure that this being the idea of 
one of the women who cross-dressed to pass for a man, which 
has happened numerous times in history, was not a possibility 


deal of power over their own areas. Citizen input into decision- 
making should not be limited to a few hearings and the city and 
county elections; resident control of growth should be more 
direct. Within the context of a general plan, decisions should be 
made on a neighborhood level whenever possible. Specifically, 
I think that it is crucial that each area be able to veto—by 
majority vote of the local residents—any growth plans that 
would significantly change their neighborhoods. While it would 
not always be possible for local residents to determine what will 
happen in their areas, because the needs of the rest of the city 
have to be taken into account, it should, I think, always be 
possible for neighborhoods to control what will not happen in 
their areas. 


This theme of neighborhood control should be, as I said 
above, more than just part of growth management; a town- 
UCSC alliance, I think, should search for ways to decentralize 
political power in Santa Cruz and to return control of all aspects 
of government to a more local level. Because of the mandate laid 
down by the California Constitution and various state laws that 
most government functions be handled by centralized bureauc- 
racies, the city could do only a limited amount in this area, but 
insofar as it could, the city of Santa Cruz should seek to rule in a 
more democratic, locally based fashion. For example, if state 
law would allow it, it would be desirable to have public 
education be controlledby neighborhood Boards of Education 
rather than one city-wide Board. Now, with one central 
bureaucracy, the role that individual parents can have in 
controlling their children’s education is slight; the size of the 
town, small as it is relative to the large cities, dwarfs individuals. 
If there were local Boards—one for each elementary school— 
the smaller size of the electorate would make it possible for 
individual parents to have far greater impact on school policy. 
Likewise in other areas of government; the smaller units of 
government, if they were possible legally and by the nature of 
the government function in question—some government activ- 
ities obviously can’t be managed at the neighborhood level— 
would make local government far more responsive to the desires 


from the instructor’s point of view. A couple of us said, “that’s a 
woman” and he totally ignored us. 
Rita—In the same way that gay people and women have been 
invisible, lesbian culture and gay culture is totally invisible in 
academia. It’s not part of their construct of how they see the 
world. So I find that a lot of what instructors teach is not really 
useful or relevant to me. And when I try to say things that have a 
fresh point of view, they find it threatening. So it’s either 
overlooked or invalidated. 
Babs—Even when there’s a space for it to be brought up—I’m 
thinking of Alan Sable’s class when he’s brought in statistics 
about gay sexuality, which are very “pro,” immediately every- 
one starts trying to invalidate the statistics. 
Andrea— Whereas if they were statistics that everyone felt 
comfortable with, I’m sure there would be no question. 
Clytia—Do you feel like women’s studies classes are any 
different in that respect? 
Sharon—Yes, I do. I feel like there’s more space to be open 
about being a lesbian. Women’s studies instructors are more 
aware that lesbians exist. 
Clytia—The reason I ask is because my experience has been 
that most of the material is presented from a heterosexual point 
of view except for a special lesbian insert during the sexuality 
section of the class. 
Rita—I agree with that, and it’s certainly a big problem to 
which there’s no easy answer, because they’re really not 
qualified to speak from a lesbian point of view. And yet it 
Cont. on p. 22 


Alliance 


of local citizens. Seeking such solutions should be the second 
major focus of a town-UCSC alliance. 


The third policy that I feel should be stressed is city and 
county environmental awareness in all aspects of government 
activity and personal life. There are literally dozens of good, 
common-sense ideas that have been developed at UCSC— 
ranging from alternate energy sources to environmentally- 
sound waste disposal systems—that could be used by the 
government of Santa Cruz. With the know-how of the university 
and the desire of local residents to preserve the natural 
environment, this town could be made into a model for the 
whole nation of ecological common-sense. 

Building an alliance based on these three points would not, I 
think, be all that difficult. The recall and election campaigns of 
pro-uncontrolled growth advocates against the more moderate 
growth supporters on the County Board of Supervisors— 
Baldwin, Borovatz, and Patton—provides a clear electroal 
opportunity to mobilize support on the growth issue. Once 
formed,such an alliance could move beyond mere support of the 
three embattled Supervisors to support the more ambitious plan 
that I have described above. The mutual antagonism that now 
exists between UCSC and the town would have to be overcome, 
but I think that as-long as students did not arrogantly assign 
themselves full decision-making power in drawing up the 
platform of the alliance, and took pains to be sensitive to the 
needs and desires of local residents, such difficulties could be 
overcome. To do this successfully it would be necessary for 
student activists to give up the politics of confrontation and to 
instead develop skills in coalition-cuilding. Businessmen who 
were reasonable about growth would have to be sought out and 
given a place in the alliance, as would every other group in the 
community. With the numerically small exception of those 
people who stand to profit by uncontrolled growth, there is no 
group in Santa Cruz which is not at least a potential supporter of 
such an alliance. Students should start thinking in terms of 
getting a majority of the electorate behind these and similar 
ideas; it is more possible than most of us think. 


APPEAL TO FREE POLITICAL PRISONERS LAUNCHED 


The Free Chile Support Group of Santa Cruz, a local group 
involved in solidarity work for Chile during the past 2 years, is 
campaigning for the release of two Chilean political prisoners. 
They are German Navarrete Carrillo, between 26 and 28 years 
old, an agricultural technician, married, with one child; and 
Mario Ruiz Solis, between 25 and 27 years old, a textiles 
mechanic, married, detained at his worksite, Hilandaria 
Comandari. 

Arrested at the time of the September | 1 coup in 1973, both 
men were condemned to death but had their sentences com- 
muted to life imprisonment, and have remained in the Peniteritiat 
in Santiago since that time. On three separate occasions both 
men have been granted what is known as the Decree 504;which 
would allow them to choose permanent exle from Chile over 
their prison sentences; however, on each occasion |the Decree 


504 was revoked. Currently, Navarrete Carrillo has been 
granted a visa by England, and Ruiz Solis has been granted one 
by Romania, which would allow them to emigrate to those 
countries if they were granted Decree 504 status again. 

This month, April 1978, both men will apply for the fourth 
time for a Decree 504. A letter campaign in under way in order 
to pressure the Chilean government to grant their release. It is 
important that letters such as the sample letter below be sent to 
General Pinochet or his representative at the U.S. embassy, 
indicating your awareness of the situation and your support for 
the prisoners in question. If you compose your own letter be 
sure to include the prisoners’ names and the basic facts of their 
case. Letters should be addressed to: 

Jorge Canas ‘1736 Massachusetts Ave., NW 


Embassy of Chile | Washington, DC 20036 and/or 


General Augusto Pinochet Santiago, Chile 
Edificio Diego Portales (Postage is 31¢, airmail) 
SAMPLE LETTER 

I am writing regarding the cases of German Navarrete 
Carrillo and Mario Ruiz Solis, both of whom have been 
imprisoned under a life sentence in the Penitenciaria de 
Santiago since September 1973. Both have been granted Decree 
504 status on three occasions, permitting them to choose exile 
over imprisonment, only to have that status revoked on each 
occasion. 

In April 1978 they will apply for Decree 504 for the fourth 
time. Navarrete Carrillo has been granted a visa by England, as 
has Ruiz Solis by Romania, therefore, | demand that they be 
released immediately and allowed to leave Chile under Decree 
$04. 


- Thursday 


KUSP — “Women’s Waves.” Women and work, interviews and music. 3 
pm. Also: Special treat in store for you on Dave Heymann’s ‘‘Giant 
Steps” program. 9 pm. ; : 

KZSC — 88. FM “Fourth Tower of Inverness” radio drama, weekdays at 
noon and 10 pm. News Simulcast from KPFA, 6 pm. 

MEETING — Committee on Education. | pm, rm. 145 Soc. Sci. 
ROCK CLIMBING CLASS — Organizational meeting and first class. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 3 to 5 pm, Martial Arts rm. cost: $22. for entire 
class. Through May 14. 

MECHA — General meeting. 6 pm, Rm. 102 Oakes. 

CHICANOS IN EDUCATION MEETING — Sponsoring workshop 
for prospective student teachers. Discussion for open house, May 21. 6 
pm, Rm. 289 Soc. Sci. 

MOVIE — “Lenny” (1963 newsreel). 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. : 

AMERICAN STUDIES COLLOQUIA — Pat Gerster, Professor of 
American Studies, Lakewood Community College, Minnesota, and 
author of numerous books and articles: ‘Paradox, Myth, and America.” 8 
pm, Charles E. Merrill-Rm. Free. 

SUFI MEETING — Dances of universal peace. Singing, walking, 
breathing, and meditation. Teaching of Hazrat Inayat Khan, Murshid 
Samuel Lewis, and others. 8 pm, Music East (near Crown and Merrill). 
Donation, $1. For more info, call 462-0114. 


Friday 


KUSP — 7:30 am. T. Mike Walker offers a recording of G. S. Sachdev 
performing Raga Jog on the Bansuri Flute. 3 pm: Scott and Nina. Live 
international music from Sebastapol, California. 9:30 pm: Roots music 
that burns. The best in Jamaican Raggae as well as the Raggae 
Quiz. Smoke with Lance til midnight. 


UCSC FARM AND GARDEN PROJECT — Project is offering 
summer internships to students having a strong commitment to spending 
the summer living and learning about the project. Training will be skills 
oriented, centering around vegetable culture, fruit culture, flower culture, 
raising small livestock, plant propogation, and soil husbandry. Instruction 
will also include the ecologic principles behind organic horticulture, and 
basic observational skills. Credit is optional. Applications are available in 
the Environmental Studies Internship Office, and are due by April 28. For 
more information, please contact Chansonette Fusco, X2104. 


STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING GRANTS — The Task 
Force for Instructional Improvement is pleased to announce the Fall 
Quarter Student-Originated Learning Grants Program. This program 
provides support for the creation of innovative programs designed by 
students to meet their own and their fellow students’ needs — needs of 
which the faculty and administration are either unaware or to which they 
have assigned a low priority to in the past. Applications for the grants will 
be available at the college offices. Completed forms must be submitted to 
Marilyn Cantlay, Social Sciences Division, Library, by May 10 for Fall 
Quarter implementation. 


MARCH AND RALLY — Overturn the Bakke Decision. March and 
rally in San Francisco April 29. March from the Federal Building at 10 am 
to Dolores Park (18th and Dolores) for a Rally at 11:30. Protest recent 
attacks on Affirmative Action Programs, against racism and national 
oppression, and in support of full equality for women. The Supreme Court 
decision, which is expected to uphold the Bakke Decision, will be made 
within the next few weeks. It is crucial that public opinion be mobilized 
now. For more info about the rally and rides call Jean Ross at 423-2796. 


SEEKING CHALLENGE? — There will be two informational meet- 
ings about Outward Bound Mountaineering and survival school. Thurs., 
April 20, 7:30 to 8:30 pm in the Crown-Merrill Rec Room, and Friday, 
April 21, 3 to 4 pm in the College V Fireside Lounge. Everyone is 
welcome. A 30-minute film will be shown. 

be shown. 


CONCERT — The Brahms Requiem will be presented Saturday and 
Sunday, April 22 and 23, at 8 pm each evening, at the Chapel of the Four 
Seasons, 1050 Cayuga St., S.C. The concert is sponsored by the Chapel, 
Grace United Methodist Church, and the Association of Churches of 
Santa Cruz County. The public is invited to attend these concerts, free of 
charge. Donations will be welcomed, to benefit the I-You Venture 
Program. 


REDUCED ED.FEE FOR PART-TIME UNDERGRADS — Last 
day for students enrolled in one course only to apply for a $50. reduction in 
the Educational Fee. Forms are available at your college office. Obtain 
your provost’s signature and file at the Registrar’s Office. 

CHANGE OF STUDY LIST — Last day to file petitions to ADD 
courses. Registrar’s Office. 

REGISTRATION ENDS — Last day to register for spring quarter with 
a $25 late fee. Registrar’s office. 

LECTURE — Vicente Navarro, John Hopkins University, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health: ‘Democracy Health and Medicine: Marxist 
Analysis of Health Institutes in U.S.” 12 noon, College VIII Conference 
Rm. 212. Free. 

LECTURE — Introduction to ECHANKAR, the path of total aware- 
ness. 7:30 pm, Cowell Conference Rm. Free. 

SNOW CAMPING TRIP — Snow camping and cross country skiing 
near Mt. Lassen. All equipment must be supplied by participants. Fee: 
$15. for transportation. Sign up in PE Office. Leave 1 pm, return approx.- 
11 pm, Sunday. 

SING HANDEL’S MESSIAH — John Hajdu will conduct a sing 
through of. Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.”” No experience necessary. Scores 
available to check out from Cowell Student Activities Rm. 145. Can you 
be a soloist? Contact Angie or Ziggy, X2255. Be there! 2:30 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News Simulcast from KPFA, 6 pm. Public Affairs 
Programming, 7 pm. 

TEAM HANDBALL NIGHT — A very popular game in Europe, 
played on a basketball court; a combination of soccer and basketball. This 
is also UCSC’s newest intramural sport. Come by and learn the game. 
7:30 pm, West Gym. Free. 


Saturday 


CONCERT/RECITAL — Elizabeth Rice, soprano. Works by Purcell, 
Scarlatti, Debussy, Webern, Durling, and Schubert. 8 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall. Free. 


KUSP — 10 am: The “Continental Drift” features special live tapes of 
current music and conversation direct from Ireland. 1 to 3 pm: ‘Latino 
America Presente”’ focuses on the Brazilian Samba. 

OPEN BADMINTON TOURNAMENT — Men’s and women’s sing| 
es, doubles, and mixed doubles. 9 am to | pm, West Field House. _ 
GREENPEACE TOUR — Visit the Greenpeace which is home berthed 
in San Francisco. We will be given an exclusive tour and presentation by 
their staff on current measures to save the whale and other endangered 
ocean inhabitants. Bus leaves the East Field House at 9:30 pm. Fee: $2. 
Sign up in P. E. Office. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. Pacifica special “American Medical Avarice,”’ 6 pm, 
FASHION SHOW — Contempo fashions by Porsha Cass. 6:30 pm, 
Stev. Dining Hall. Free. 

MOVIE — “Wizards,” plus two Flash Gordon shorts. 7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2. $1. 

OUTDOOR SALSA DANCE — Featuring the music of “‘Sofrito.” 8 
pm, College V Quad. Inclement weather: College V Dining Hall. Free. 


Sunday 


KUSP — 6 to 9 am: The “Continental Drift” features special live tapes of 
KUSP — 6 to 9'am: KUSP’s new gospel program, “Ina Heavenly Way,” 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. Interview with Terry Rembodt, transexual: !2 noon. 
“Fourth Tower of Iverness,” weekly wrap up; 6 pm. “Sportrap” with Paul 
and Jeff; 7 pm. “Sunday Night Live,” live music; 9 pm. 

MOVIE — “Deliverance,” directed by John Boorman. 7 pm, College V 
Dining Hall. $1. 

STUDENTS FOR PEACE CONVERSION — Weekly meetings, 
We'll be working on leafleting, posting, films, an‘anti-MX missile drive, 
the UC weapons labs, conversion project, and other issues. 7:15 pm, 


~ Monday 


KZSC — 88.1 FM. KPFA news; 6 pm. The Women’s Radio Collective; 
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COALITION AGAINST THE RECALL — Is forming to defend the 
progress made by Phil Baldwin, Ed Borovatz, and Gary Patton. Your 
participation is welcomed within the coalition of labor unions, neighbor- 
hood associations, and senior, women, minority, environmental and 
church groups. Meetings will be held Tuesday evenings at 8 pm at the 
Laurel Community Center room no. 4. For additional information call 
Tim Jenkins at 423-2251. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR OR COLLEGE — April 28 is the last day to 
file petition to be effective fall quarter. Registrar’s Office. 
GRADUATING IN JUNE? — April 28 is the last day to file an 
announcement of candidacy for spring quarter bachelor’s degree. See p. 
22 to 24 of the students manual for further information. Registrar’s office. 
ATTENTION STUDENTS — Chancellor Sinsheimer will NOT hold 
his regular open office hours for students on Tues., April 25 as he will be 
away from campus all that week. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT — April 25: The Emporium 
(Retail Career Information), April 26: Yosemite Institute (Employment 
interviews for positions in an environmental education school), April 28: 
General Electric, Space Division (Employment interviews). If you are 
interested in any of the above organizations, please call Diane at the 
Career Planning Center, X 4085. 

CAREERS IN CHEMISTRY — An information session on careers in 
the field of Chemistry will be held on Monday, April 24, at 4 pm in the 
Career Planning Center. Rosejoanne Cirincione, career advisor, will lead 
the discussion. 


PRE-LAW PEER ADVISOR — A peer advisor will be available in the 
Career Planning Center to help answer questions about law school, the 
LSAT and the application procedure. His schedule for Spring Quarter 
will be: Monday 6 to 8 pm, Wednesday and Friday, 9 to 11 am. 
JOB SEARCH WORKSHOP — Career advisor Ellie Foster will 
conduct a workshop on the job/career search on Wednesday, April 26, at 
3:30 pm in McHenry Library Conference Room 325. If you are interested 
please sign up at the Career Planning Center, 429-2183. 


PASSOVER AT UCSC — A seder on campus will be sponsored by the 
Jewish Students Coalition on Thursday, April 28, at 7 pm in the Kresge 
Town Hall. The Seder will feature discussion of the Haggadah by Rabbi 
Litvak and Professors Mishael Caspi and Murray Baumgarten. Israeli 
dance will follow. To attend you must call 426-6242 to reserve a spot and 
to see if there is something you can bring or some way you can help with 
eggs, charoses, setting up, etc. 


PRESENTATION — “South Africa in Struggle, an Evening of Politics 
and Culture,” will be presented on Monday, April 24, at 8 pm in the 
Merrill Dining Hall at UCSC. Featured speakers will be Jimmy Matsap 
ola, former leader of the South African Students Organization, and 
presently the North American representative of the Black Consciousness 
Movement. Speaking with Mr. Matsopola will be Selby Semela, a leader 
of the Soweto uprisings in 1976, and currently in exile. Admission is free 
and child care will be provided. 


THE HEALTH CENTER — Is again offering the group, “Relaxation tor 
Dysmenorrhea,”’ which is designed for women who have painful periods. 
A series of four weekly meetings of two hours each will be offered for $10. 
per student for this series. Ten women will be accepted for the series to 
begin Thursday, April 27, 3:30 to 5:30 pm. If you are interested or would 
like more information, call 429-2211 and ask for the Clinic receptionist to 
sign up for the program. 


S.C. WOMEN’S HEALTH COLLECTIVE — Self-help groups will be 
offered again beginning Sunday evening, April 23 at 7:30 pm at the 
Women’s Health Center, 250 Locust Street in downtown Santa Cruz. A 
slide show entitled “‘Taboos and Tranquilizers: An Overview of Women 
and Health” will be shown as part of this introductory meeting. Each 
group has 6 to 8 women and two Health Collective members. We 
welcome women from of ages and backgrounds. The Sunday evening 
meeting is an introductory session and the groups will not necessarily be 
meeting regularly at that time. Women interested in joining a group should 
attend the introductory meeting. For questions or more information, call 
the Women’s Health Center at 427-3500. 


WOMEN’S WORK INFORMATION CENTER — Center is having 
lunch at the YWCA with a panel discussion on “Non-Traditional Job 
Opportunities for Women,” on Wed., April 26 from 11:30 to 1:30. Cost is 
$2.50. All interested women are invited. Call the YWCA at 426-3062 for 
reservations. ~ 


\ 


GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE LIBRARY OPEN — Containing 
hundreds of books, periodicals, and other references, the library is an 
excellent resource center for information in issues concerning lesbians and 
gay men. The library is open to use by all people, gay or straight, campus 
and community. Volunteer staffers are on duty to assist everyone who 
visits. Hours for this quarter are 10 am to 5 pm, Monday through Friday 
and evening times to be announced. The GALA Library is located in room 
104, Music East Bidg., behind Crown. Phone GAY-2468. 
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KUSP — 9 am: Dusty Dan’t Diatonic Deliverance Rolls over Beethoven. 


RACQUETBALL CLINIC FOR BEGINNERS -- Have you ever 


tino 6 pm: Themes and Variations with Ludwig Von Feistman, KUSP’s own tried to learn the sport, but haven't been able to get a court? Well this is just 
viennese link. 9 pm: “Old Time Radio Theatre” brings you “Big Show,”” for you. 7 pm, E. Racquetball Courts. Free. All participants must sign up 
ing: last of the great network shows. in advance in Rec. Office or call X2806. 
SCIENCE TABLE — Doyne Famrer and Rob Shaw, Physics: “Strange INFORMAL DISCUSSION — With Barry Katz, UCSC grad student 
thed Attractors: Geometry Meets Information Theory.” Informal discussion in History of Consciousness Program: “‘A Biography of Marcuse.” The 
n by over dinner. 5:45 pm, Crown Dining Hall A. Half-price meal tickets | man and the challenge of writing a biography of a living historical figure. 8 
ered available for students at Merrill and Crown College offices. pm, Crown Senior €ommon Room. Free. 
$2. DRAWING CLASS — The figure drawing guild meets every Monday BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Kathleen Cole, Dept. of Botany, University 
night, 7 to 10 pm, College V, Rm. D-248. There is a different nude model —_of British Columbia: ‘Through the Looking Glass: Current Views of 
pM: every week. $2. for the quarter. Everyone welcome. Reproduction in some Red Algae.” 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I. Free. 
pm, LECTURE — Sara Holmes Boutelle, author of forthcoming book on \KZSC — 88.1 FM. KPFA News, 6 pm. 
Julia Morgan: “The Work of Julia Morgan, 1872-1957.” 8 pm, Crown wi E : : 
P®. Dining Hall. Free. : of Oceanography: “Tectonics and Pelagic Sedimentation ittre Conrad POETRY READING — Richard Howard, who was awarded the 1970 
LECTURE/PERFORMANCE — “South Africa in Struggle.” Jimmy pacific Region.” 4 pin, Rim, 165, yeergen Free. Pulitzer Prize for ‘Untitled Subjects” will read from his works. 8:30 pm, 
= 2 Matsopola and Selby Samela of the Black Consciousness Movement; The Classroom |. Free. 
ree. Family Nitoto, Bay area dance troups; a slide show on the rent rebellions & 
ere eae Wednesday 
INTER-VARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP MEETING — Th ursd a 
Marvin Webster, pastor of a local church, will speak on relationships.  KUSP — 3 pm: Interview w/Ed Van Der Zande of the Hostel Society as VY 
2s of Discussion and fellowship will follow. 8 pm, Health Center Conference _well as an interview with Calif. Mother of the Year: Mama Dawson.6pm: = K7G5C — 88.1 FM. KPFA news: 6 pm. 
see Rm. Mild mannered cabinet maker by day, esoteric D.J. by night. Bruce defies ? H 
ay. h MEN’S RAQUETBALL DOUBLES — An open tournament for both 
odds and presents a special tribute to his hero and inspiration, Capt. termediate and ad d skilled ol Ww 
50n uesda Heche: oes ; ie oe Skilled players. Warm-up 6 to 6:45 pm. Play 
Paul VY GALA — Gay and Lesbian Alliance planning meeting and bruch to be Demy ee 
V KUSP — 5:45 to 6:15 pm: Dave Hack’s “Supervisor Wrap-up,” a held off campus. Call 429-2468 or 426-5481 for more details and 
. weekly feature of the Wireless News. location. All lesbians and gay men welcome. 11 am. SYMBOLIC charset hy SEDER — The Haggadah: Freedom and 
ee ve i KZSC — 88.1 FM. KPFA News, 6 pm. The Santa Cruz News Liberation in Jewish Tradition. Come after dinner and share a symbolic 
ngs. Seiwa pares Pacey Ghee cae ce plete Collective, 7 pm. seder and exploration of the Hagaddah. Rabbi Rick Litvak, Professor 
fe Class.”’ 2:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Free. A reception will MOVIE — “Muddy Waters” (Portraits of Shame), directed by Tadashi Mishael Caspi, and Murray Baumgarten will provide commentary on the 
pm, follow, and all pas welcome. Imai. Three stories of Japanese women at the bottom of the social Seder and explore the meaning of Passover. 7:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall. 


SPARTACUS YOUTH LEAGUE MEETING — Informal discus- 
sion. 3 pm, Charles E. Merrill Rm. 


LA RAZA GRADUATION COMMITTEE — Meeting to discuss 
upcoming La Raza graduation ceremony plans. 7 pm, Merrill Baobab Rm. 


hierarchy during Meiji Period (1868-1913). Japanese with English 
subtitles. 7:45 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall III. Free. 


MOVIE — Roger Corman’s “‘The Masque of the Red Death.” 8 and 10 
pm, Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others $1. 


litics 


THE GAY COUNSELING COLLECTIVE — Is a group of gay 


CERAMIC CLASSES — Beginning throwing classes offered at the 


Sponsored by the Jewish Students Coalition. 


MOVIE — “The Producers.”’ 8 and 10:15 pm, Stev. Dining Hall. Stev. 
stud. 50¢, others. $1. 


CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL — April 22 from 1 1 am to 2 pmat the 


Mn RE LO Tee eee 


1 the people who offer non-judgemental peer counseling for lesbians and gay Kresge/College 5 Crafts Center. Tues. and Wed. nites from 7 to 10 pm. Community Education Center, 530 S. Branciforte, S.C. For more info, 
isap men, as well as for people who are confronting problems in their lives Open on a first come, first serve basis. Classes limited to 15 students each. call 427-0253. 
and regarding their sexual identities. If you would like to talk to someone about Cost is $15 payable at first meeting. First class meetings: April 18 and 19 LECTURE — Ralph Dungan, former US Ambassador to Chile, will give 

sness personal issues you want to deal with, please call in care of Switchboard, at the Crafts Center, 7 pm. For more info, call 426-6778 (Tues.), or 427- a brief, informal talk in the Baobab Room Friday, April 21, at | pm. A 
-ader 426-LIFE. The couseling is free and absolutely confidential. 1370 (Wed.). question and answer period will follow Dungan’s talk. 
s free 

MINORITY BIOMEDICAL SUPPORT PROGRAM — Is accepting ok ji 

applications through May 8 for its Summer Laboratory Workshop. KZSC FM SPRING SCHEDULE 88. 1 FM 
yn tor Intended to increase the number of ethnic minorities in the health sciences 
ods. MBS offers research opportunities to undergraduates. For more informa- ae MON.® WILSON" INSANE. RAUNBOW ” coma U. Gone) 
| : ; i worsen 
ne - tion, contact Nancy Campagna, X2884, Rm. 203 puna, JM 6m inert Olga TeCie. Swi te mccain re hess 

FOUL JOM: * BLACK por BRUNCH” WGREO FREEMAN 

vould ~~ ATTENTION EOP STUDENTS — Want to go to Law, Grad, or Med ee oe aca bo Paco aN 
UISELD School, etc.? Attend one of two “Graduate and Professional! School a — No serpent a es “Ron on, 

Informational workshops” to be held on Monday, April 24. First session, FOLK 3m: * Rock /0m:" ROCK ¢ROLL COMEDY stow” 

10 am to 12 noon, second session, 1 to 3 pm. Location: Crown-Merrill TALL on paviy GIBSON FAO CASE: 
vill be Rec. Room. Sponsored by EOP Counseling Services. For further 
tthe information contact: Hector Cuevas, EOP Counselor at X2296. 
uz. A [MADNESS"s/ NOREEN NOLAN 
omen CLINIC — Thurs., April 20, 2 pm to 5 pm: Clinic with EON at COOK Tt CODE PEATE 
Each Kuumbwa. The afternoon workshop will include participation with the SOvL ies, RONNIE WILTON 


DPA 30M: “ACOUSTIC JAZZ” w/ ALAN GOLDS 
NEWS 6° KPFA News 


. We trio intact and will then break up into three groups for more in-depth study ees a, b sebliap mao 


ening on the individual instruments (piano, bass, drums). $2.50 for clinic or $5. wc taney FM TALK. OF THE TOWN ” 
ily be for clinic and concert. Rod (2, NaN: oh eae A reste SUSAN UNINSE Rack. 3m: ELIZABET| BCORSTENN 
hould ~~ CONCERT — Thursday, April 20, 9 pm: EON with Rickie Betrach in ok 2 a i ROCK I Ams SROCK-OUT” 97 KATHRYN GAN 
1, call epee Catch them for this rare Santa Cruz appearance #t Kuumbwa. wens 7m: usin CHER + bat SAT. a 
3.50. CC ” He bes 
INDIAN CONCERT — Sunday, April 23, 9 pm: G.S. Sachdev, Indian “fiat 10%: “ MOTUES COURAGE sl ta CLASSICAL 
Flutist. Kuumbwa is proud to present this Indian master of the bamboo 8S WED. Laermer 9 TUTE [20 * BNGEL*S SOUL Trea)” 
ick bass flute. He will perform the traditional raga of North India and will be Te ae pean fo hes i 'S netic Line tas GRA? 
Ape accompanied by tabla and tampura. $3. o/ KATEEN CUAN ~/ WAMNE ot TACKABURY 
oats Sn 7 on: “BAL “We KIDS FUNNOUSE ” SEAMS 6m: PACIFICA FOUNDAION SPECIALS 
§ 2 for [2.Wams ae ORES LINDSLEY Rock 7 SEU Pie sw 
MEETING — The Student Committee of C.A.R. (Coalition Against the aes > em + = DAMON Ona weiay Mons ‘tee puTURE CITY” 
Recall) is holding a meeting to promote movement and organize a campus- 4] CHUCK DVD WEISS 1 MIKE BERKOWITZ. 
at wide voter registration drive. Individuals interested in the importance of om vane gt. eKeawe HOUR, 
ining the student vote in the upcoming election are urged to attend. 7:30 pm, Rock 6mm WER wiTe AT WE Movies” a: 
a Baobab Rm., Merrill. For further info, call Alan Acosta, 423-2430. Poovy a May ieee ia ean Yessaven oe ee pees 
mpus w KEVIN MONAHAN) Ya: eeporeap oneal ne rs 
. who COLLOQUIUM — History of Consciousness Colloquium. Ruth Perry, fe . LADY DAN (Some OF BULLE HoumeD 
riday jessie Professor of Literature, ee Inst. of hve ae veil sat ae Oe ie lang pp i apne i  Rgeuatveye ts UTE on ‘ 
h ; a ; at m e 0c DAV TPT wWwsic 4 WEALNO 
room astity: Mary Astell’s Feminism.” Monday, Apri p Koon, SEE Sane” 7 


Stevenson Fireside Lounge. To be followed. by an informal reception. 
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SAGA OF FINE ARTS" 


One last reminder, the deadline is Friday, 
April 21 for applications to various committees 
on campus. Students in the arts should be 
particularly interested in the Committee on 
Arts and Lectures which provides campus 
wide cultural activity that is responsive to 
diverse student interests and the broadening 
of cultural perspectives with offerings in theater, 
music, dance and lectures. 

Students might also be interested in being a 
member of the Campus Arts Commission. 
They recommend the guidelines for acquisition 
and display of works of art; considers implica- 
tions of acceptance (or rejection) of specific 
pieces, including cost, custody, maintenance, 
etc. This committee is presently considering a 
campus gallery site. 

Applications should be sent to the Student 
Affairs Office in Central Services, Room 
260, or better yet, take them by yourself 
this Friday, April 21. 

Is there any truth to the rumors that the 
campus is actually considering a location for 
an Aesthetic Studies building. Will miracles 
never cease or is this just another Santa Cruz 
pipe dream that fades into the sunset? Rather 
than building a new facility there seems to be 
a desire to renovate existing space to a more 
flexible arrangement. (Whatever that means.) 

Keep your eyes and ears open about the 
Chancellor’s decisions on soft monies. Soft 
monies primarily means the humanities division 
which includes the arts and aesthetics. The 
linguistics board has seemingly already bit 
the dust and the eraser may strike your budget 
next. The only defense against an organized 
system is to organize a system to counter 
balance it. Without some sort of solid stand in 
defense of your programs you are effectively 
assisting in the elimination of your program. 
Let your voices be heard or your concerns 


will be smothered. 
If you are still not certain what you want to 


do with your Friday night, April 21, you 
might consider going to a couple of art exhibi- 
tion closings at College V. A very interesting 
group exhibit in the James B. Hall Gallery 
will be culminating in a party with live music 
for tickle your ears. This will begin at about 7 
and last until midnight. 

At midnight, in the Bridge Gallery upstairs, 
there will be live music and a closing for the 
photography exhibition by Kevin Flynn. His 
exhibit is particularly highlighted by some 
innovative photographs that give a textural 
surface appearance. 

These two exhibits are well worth while 

and are well worth a hike from the East side 
‘of campus or a wait for the shuttle if hiking 
isn’t your style. 

As for those of you on the West side of 
campus that never get to the East, it would be 
a great benefit for you to get oyer to the 
Stevenson College Library for an exhibition 
of paintings by Joo Chung a nineteen year old 
Korean artist. Joo Chung has had his exhibit 
held over an additional week so don’t miss it. 
The exhibit is open to the public from 9 am til 
midnight daily. 

This Friday evening, April 21, at 8:00 pm 
there will be an evening of music and poetry 
as a benefit for the Rising Moon Wo: >:n’s 
Center. Music will be performed by Vicky 
Blevins and Jerilyn Munyon. Poetry by Trudi 
Ziskind. All women welcome. 538 Seabright 
Ave., 426-9975. A $1.50 donation at the 
door is requested, and child care will be 
provided. This event is for Women only. 

How about some spring evening dancing in 
the College Five quad with the sounds of 
Sofrito from 9 til midnight this Saturday, 
April 22. Lotty, Dottie and everybody come 
and get your yah yahs out. : 

Sunday, April 23 at 8:00 and 10:30 pm in 
the College Five Dining hall the movie 


Deliverance will be showing for a dollar. 

Mark a spot in your appointment books or 
On your calendars for the Monday evening 
poetry reading at the Good Fruit Co. on April 
24 from 7-9 pm. The Vanguard Forum presents 
poet in residence at Kresge College, William 
Everson. He just received his Shelley Memorial 
Award from the Poetry Society of America. 
The topic of the evening will be on Poetry, 
Totem and the Animistic Christ. 


MUSIC BOARD 
RESPONSE 


Dear Editor: 

City on a Hill Press reports inthe April 1 1 
issue that ‘‘the Music Board does not allow 
student participation in making new academic 
appointments.” 

The Music Board procedure of student, 
participation in new appointments is as 
follows. One member of the three or four: 
member search committee is a student. The 
Music Board schedules student interviews 
with all candidates for new appointments. 
Student opinion from those interviews is 
reported in regular Music Board meetings by 
the student-elected representatives to the 
Music Board. The vote of those represen- 
tatives is reported in the Music Board letter of 
recommendation to the Dean of Humanities 
and Arts. 

It is not clear to me whether this procedure 
is in violation of Academic Sentate By-law 
188, which specifies that the right to vote ‘‘is 
conferred by the Regents on all Professors 
and on all instructors of at least two years’ 
service.” But it seems that, in the interest of 
achieving a broad (if not truely democratic) 
representation of student participation in the 
appointment of new faculty, the Music Board 
may be pushing the restrictions of Bylaw 184 
to the limits of legality. 

Sincerely, 
Gordon Mumma 
Chair, Board of Studies in Music 


SONG OF 
THE BIRDS 


Several members of the UCSC Music 
faculty will be performing their musical artistry 
along with several others in a performance of 
Baroque Bird Music on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 22 and 23 at 8:00 pm. The Cabrillo 
College Forum 450 will be the location. 

Carol Panofsky will be playing recorder to 
a Van Eyck number entitled the English 
Nightingale from Der Fluyten Lust-Hof. Linda 
Burman-Hall will play harpsichord on two 
different pieces and on the bass viol with the 
sound of the Woodycock. 

The programs last piece entitled Trauer- 
music eines kuntsterfahren Canarienvogels 
(The canary cantata) is a tragicomical cantata 
that includes the baritone of James Courtney. 

Song with birds is in each generation an 
expression of the whole joy of life at its 
climax of achievement and well-being. One 
of its conditions undoubtedly is leisure. It 
begins with the melting of the snows when 
winter lifts its hand, and wanes when the 
duties of family life tax energy to the utmost. 
Garstand—Song of the Birds. 

This is another 1978 Santa Cruz Festival 
of Living Music event. 


‘ am 


KUSP RADIO AUCTION 


Stereo equipment, a hot tub, sailing lessons, 
and a record album per week for a year top the 
list of donations for KUSP-FM’s 3rd annual 
Radio Auction. So far, a total of 420,000 has 
been collected from the entire Monterey Bay 
area, including antiques, clothing, hardware, 
and household items, dinners, gift certificates, 
and professional services. Since KUSP is a 
non-commercial station, the Radio Auction is 
their major fund raising event for the year. It 
will take place May 18, 19, 20, and 21 at the 
Octagon Historical Museum and Park, behind 
the Cooperhouse. 

“‘We’re trying to make it more of an in- 
person event,” said Director Jan Phillips, 
explaining the move to the Octagon. “The 


past two years we’ve watched the folks who 
come down in person walk away with the 
great bargains. This year, we’ll use the museum 
itself for displaying merchandise to be auc- 
tioned, while the Auction will take place 
outside on the stage with plenty of room for 
spectators. Local musicians will provide enter- 
tainment, as will numerous guest auctioneers 
from the political and.media scene.’’ Dona- 
tions for the Auction are tax-deductible and 
welcome at 476-2800. 

As usual, seven phone lines will be available 
for the folks at home to call in their bids, 
including a special toll-free line to the Monterey 
Peninsula. The entire four days will be broad- 
cast live on 89 FM. 


Art IN Pustic BUILDINGS 


The Deadline for visual artists to register to 
be eligible to participate in the Art in Public 
Buildings Program, a joint program of the 
Office of the State Architect and the California 
Arts Council, is May 15, 1978, Jane C. Ryar 
of Museum Without Walls announced today 
She stated that these forms must be filled out 
by all visual artists interested in participating 
in this program. Those artists who have 
previously filled out registry forms need no! 
re-register, as these names are already contain. 
ed in a permanent file with the California Art: 
Council. 

The Art in Public Buildings Program was 
created by the state legislature to expand 
public awareness of art by placing visual 
artworks in public state-owned buildings. 
This year (1977-1978) twenty-six buildings 


will receive artworks totaling $700,000 in 
commissions and purchases. The budget for 
the coming year is not yet finalized; however, 
it is well worth the time to register. 

In order to be eligible to participate in the 
Art in Public Buildings Program for 1978- 
1979, visual artists must register by May 15. 
Visual Artist Registry forms are available 
from Museum Without Wails, located in the 
Santa Cruz Art Center, 1001 Center Street, 
Santa Cruz, 429-1188. They may also be 
picked up at the County Cultural Services 
office (3rd floor), Staircase Theater, Cabrillo 
College art office, Highlands Park in Ben 
Lomond, the Watsonville Parks and Recreation 
Department, and La Coalicion. 

All registered artists will be contacted by 
the State Architect’s Office during the summer 
or fall with further details about the program. 


Music Festival Benefit 


“One Whale of a Time” is the theme of a 
benefit for the Cabrillo Music Festival to be 
held in the former whaling town of Davenport 
on Saturday, April 22, from 7:30 pm to 12:30 


The event will take place in the New 
Davenport Cash Store on Highway | and will 
celebrate its Grand Opening as well as serving 
as kick-off fund raiser for the 1978 Music 
Festival season. 

The evening will include dancing to the 
music of the Abalone Stompers, hors d’oeuvres, 
and a no-host bar serving wine, beer and 
cider. Tables will be available for backgammon 
and checkers players. Tickets for the party 


are $5 per person and are on sale at Bookshop 
Santa Cruz, 423-0900; Cabrillo Community. 
Services, 688-6466 or 425-6337, or from 
party chairwoman Jeanne Dawson, 688-1581. 
Bruce and Marcia McDougal, of Big Creek 
Pottery, are owners of the New Davenport 
Cash Store, built on the site of the old general 
store erected in 1906 by the D. Morelli 
family. The old store also housed the notary 
public and the post office, and it was said that 
almost anything imaginable could be purchased 
there. It burned down on March 21, 1953. 
Designers of the new store have successfully 
captured the character and feeling of the early 
nineteen-hundreds, featuring high ceilings 
tall doorways and wide wooden balconies. 


THE VESTAL 


Shantanu DuttaAhmed is a senior literature 
major at Stevenson. His first play, ‘The 
Vestal’ originally written for P.B.S. television 
in Chicago, will be performed at the Good 
Fruit Co., in Santa Cruz on April 25th. The 
play is an intense character study of six 
people, and by definition, incorporating an 
unavoidably feminist perspective. Shantanu 
admits to being greatly influenced by Adrienne 
Rich and Virginia Woolf. 

The cast including Bob Grover, Kim Hracca, 
Katherine Miller, David Paige and Sally 
Prager are a collection of U.C. students: not 
all of them are theatre majors, some like Bob 


Groer and Ms. Miller are actually from other 
disciplines. The play has been an over whelmi 
ingly personal venture from the start. Shantanu 
who also directed his work for its current run 
said, “the self discovery that people have made 
through the medium of the play has been 
especially gratifying to me as a writer.”’ One 
readily senses the energy and dedication 
involved in this project; as Ms. Miller recently 
put it, “the play for me has been a tremendous 
release for all my energy and emotions; it’s 
kept me sane!” 

The cast and crew of the Vestal hopes you 
will come and indulge in this ‘vibrant sanity!” 


Ws 
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| The Spring Galleries 
JURIED 


Entry deadlines for the submission of art 
works for the annual exhibition, UCSC 
STUDENT WORK— A JURIED EXHIB- 
ITION. 

We are now in the process of organizing the 
annual juried exhibition of art by UCSC stu- 
dents. The exhibition will open in the Mary 
Porter Sesnon Art Gallery at College Five on 
Monday, May 1, 1978, and will remain on 
view through June 3rd. About 60 works of 
various media will be chosen for the exhibit 
by a group of students and faculty. Everyone 
is invited to participate. 

WHO CAN ENTER: Anyone who _ is 
currently a student P the University of 


California, Santa C 
WHAT TO ENTER, Aa works of art may 


be entered for consideration, including: paint- 
ing, sculpture, printmaking, fiber, photog- 
raphy, film, video, etc. 
HOW TO ENTER: Bring no more than three 
works you would like to submit to the Mary 
Porter Sesnon Art Gallery, which is located 
on the second floor of the office and classroom 
quad at College Five, during one of the 
following open times: 
Wednesday, April 19, 12:00 —5:00 pm 
Thursday, April 20, 12:00—5:00 pm 
Friday, April 21, 12:00——5:00 pm 
If your work is difficult to carry or extremely 
fragile, please bring slides or photographs of 
it. All works should be properly labelled. 
REGULATIONS: No more than three 
works may be submitted by any one artist. 
For the protection of your work, all fragile 
pieces should be well packed for storage in the 
gallery. All flat works should be delivered ina 
portfolio. If possible, paintings, drawings, 
prints and photographs should be framed, 
ready to hang. All flat work must be matted, 


STUDENT EXHIBITION 


if not framed. PLEASE cut your mats to one 
of the following standard sizes: 16 x 20°’, 18 x 
22”, or 20 x 24”. Larger works should be 
matted or framed. 

Please label all works submitted with your 
name, address, college, telephone number, 
title, media, and sale price, if for sale. Your 
work may be sold from the show. 


CHUNG EXHIBIT HELD OVER 


The exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by Joo Chung in the Stevenson Library has 
been held over an additional week for the 
viewing pleasure of UCSC students and fac- 
ulty as well as the Santa Cruz community. 
Although a large number of people have taken 
time to hike across campus from all four 
corners to see this exhibition, an additional 
week will provide an opportunity for those 
who procrastinate to have one last chance to 
enjoy these visual treats. 

Joo Chung was born in Korea in 1957, and 
he came to the United States in 1968. He has 
resided here since that time. He studied at the 
Art Center College of Design and worked 
with Larsen Fieleson and Harry Carmean. 
While his work can be associated with the 
influences of Modiglioni, Egon Schiele, and 
Chaim Soutine, the series of faces are also 
comparable to the face series done by Alexej 
von Jawlensky or Francis Bacon. 

The virogous and emotive brush strokes 
that slap color across the canvas have a 
powerful impact on the viewer. There is also a 


FANDANGO 


‘‘No, we're not really a part of that Jersey 
scene, we're different. We're from Bergen 
County!” And so Joe Lynn Turner, lead 
vocalist and guitarist with RCA Records’ 
Fandango, sums up the group’s relationship 
to the burgeoning New Jersey music under- 
ground. 

And they all agree. Guitarist Rick Blakemore, 
bassist Bob Danyls, and keyboardist Dennis 
LaRue. They all agree, Fandango is a different 
kind of rock and roll band. 

Fandango did not spring full blown from 
the head of CBGB. The group has played just 
about every conceivable kind of date from 
clubs, bars, and colleges, to “...dives and 
holes...We've been playing for about four 
years,” says Blakemore, “‘...and the Fandango 
you hear today isn’t the way we started.” 

They started, as the man said, in Fort Lee, 
New Jersey, playing country rock acoustic 


music ‘to whomever would listen, and while 
the band has had many members, it wasn’t 
until these four gelled that it got its direction. 

Blakemore and LaRue write 90% of 
Fandango’s material. It is this writing team 
that directed the energy and raw power of this 
erstwhile acoustic band to the point where 
they are now arock and roll band with the guts 
to go. 

“Fandango” (APL1-2306) the group’s debut 
album amply demonstrates that alluded-to 
power. Cuts like “‘Headliner” and ‘“‘Down, 
Down, Down’”’ demonstrate the diversity and 
direction. 

Fandango plays like they’ve been a headline 
band for years. With that confidence it’s for 
sure they will be. They will be playing at the 
Catalyst on April 20th with NRPS and at the 
Keystone on April 21 and 22 with NRPS and 
Moby Grape. 


NEW CAMPUS MAGAZINE 


Poets, artists, writers—and even UCSC 
students! A chance to expose yourselves at 
long last! The first issue of UCSC’s new 
campus wide literary magazine, The Blunt 
Probe, will ooze into your reality on Tuesday, 
April 25. 

The Blunt Probe will be a collection of 
creative work by members of the University 
community. Sponsored by The Literary Press 
it is one of few such magazines ever published 
at UCSC. So far it is being financed by the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Discretionary Fund and 
Oakes College, and it is also supported by the 
Media Council. The Blunt Probe is still in 
need of funds and will be asking other colleges 
to contribute. 

If one were to observe the staff during a 


grueling eight-hour lay-out session, one would 
be impressed by the enthusiasm and wit of the 
editors, all of whom have exotic backgrounds. 
Lisa McKenzie, editor, is the illigitimate 
child of Truman Capote; Marcos Martinez, 
assistant editor, is an escaped political prisoner 
from Bolivia; Patricia Stacey, assistant editor, 
actually claims to be Anastasia Romanoff; 
Roberta Gignac, assistant editor, had her life 
saved by a nice dog; Peter Forbes, managing! 
editor, witnessed a miracle; and Dave 
McDonell, art editor, and David Snow, public- 
ity, have the same first name. 

The staff of The Blunt Probe is waiting 
for you to submit yourself and your work at 
the Campus Activities Office (above Whole 
Earth) or cali x4164. 


Everyone will be notified of acceptance to 
the exhibition before the show opens on May 
Ist. For further information, please call Philip 
Brookman (429-2314) or Joe Allen (429- 
2857). Entry forms are available from College 
Five Student Activities (Col. V D-201) and 
the Art Board Office (Applied Sciences 361- 


=): 


subtle flavor of Salvador Dali that trickles 
into the work here and there, particularly in 
the one water color in the exhibit and in the 
pen and ink renderings. 

Verne Stanford, who has worked with Joo 
Chung for the past eight months, stated that, . 
“In the 20 years I’ve been involved in art, I’ve 
never seen anyone with this fountain of paint- 
ing energy. I say without exaggeration, in 
fact,with some understatement, that he is 
addicted to the refinement of visual satisfac- 
tion and the act of painting, to the process of 
application and growth concept.” 

“His work has intensity and impact that 
reveals a strong personal compassion. The 
concentration on the heads and the color lines 
he goes after their mass dimensionality,” said 


UCSC Art Professor Don Weygandt. 
The public will have a fortunate opportun- 


ity to meet the artist at a reception in his honor 
in the Stevenson Library on April 28, at 2:00 
pm. Anyone interested in meeting him and 
learning more about his work is cordially 
invited to attend. 


Dog Day 


Thanks to Stevenson College, I was finally 
able to see the topical Dog Day Afternoon 
last Thursday evening. While I have seen 
enough of Al Pacino to expect the best from 
him, I was slightly wary of what sounded like 
it might be another of the mindless suspense 
productions so popular. these days. I was 
pleasantly surprised. While the film definitely 
subscribed to popular taste with an exciting 
plot spiced with danger, it took advantage of 
viewer attention by slipping us some poetic 
social commentary. 

The situation is frightening. We initially 
fear the maniacal bank thief, who stumbles 
into his crime with two incompetent accomplices 
(one being so insecure that he has to go home 
before the robbery begins). Yet as we see the 
thief fumbling with his long-barrelled gun, 
rudely outwitted by a high-security bank 
system and an empty vault, we begin to 
sympathize. We get to know “Sonny” as the 
humanitarian who wants to let his hostages go 
to the bathroom and be comfortable, and our 
fear translates into anger at the society of 
which he is a victim. ° 

Through an acute sense of pacing, not to 
mention Pacino’s excellent acting, we advance 
from alternating high-energy scenes when 
mass death could occur at any instant, to 
peaceful vignettes of hostage life, where people 
pass time with honest conversations, and 
back again. Frequent moments of humour 
heighten the entertainment. For instance, the 
bank teller temporarily abandons her concern 
for the crime under way to enjoy an obscene 
phone call. 

Often, we cannot help but smile at how silly 
everything is becoming, especially when Sonny 
goes outside to find the streets set up for 
guerilla warfare. Hundreds of guns point at 


McHenry Library—main floor 

Cultures of South America: Material from 
the collection of Anibal and Barbara Buitron 
April 1—30 

Sesnon Gallery —College V 

Rembrandt and his followers in the Graphic 
Media April 2—May 15 


College V Coffeehouse 


Bridge Gallery —College V 
Kevin Flynn Photographs April 16—22 


J.B. Hall Gallery —College V 
Group Exhibition April 16—22 


College V Fireside Lounge 
Kresge College Library 


Crown College Library 


Oakes Coffeehouse Gallery 
Lisa Mark—Paintings April 14—20 


College VIII Gallery 
Wendy Mink Paintings and drawings April 
16—22 


Stevenson College Coffeehouse Gallery 
Bernadette Forman Now thru May 13 


Stevenson College Library 
Joo Chong—Paintings—now thru April 28 


This powerful expression is by an inmate 
from Vacaville who has been working in a 
program that provides a chance to study and 
practice art in prison. This program was 
started by a local Santa Cruz Arts figure, 
Eloise Smith, in conjunction with Vacaville, 
and it is hoped that this program may soon be 
expanded to several other penal institutions. 
This exhibit may be the first one man exhibi- 
tion to come out of a California State prison. 


Afternoon 


him. We half expect to see the Air Force 
approaching in formation. It seems as if the 
whole country is immobilized for a kindergar- 
ten-mentality bank robbery. 

The sincerity of the filmmakers is illustrated 
by the fact that there are no real blood-and- 
guts scenes, the closest thing being the clean 
head-shot wound of Sal at the end. Along with 
this rejection of sensationalism is a subtle 
commentary on religion. Sonny presents him- 
self as a sincere Catholic, not inclined to hurt 
anyone, yet how telling that such a strict 
believer would be reduced to armed bank 
robbery!. Equally inconsistent is Sal’s devout 
attitude. The bank teller notices that he consi- 
ders his body to be the Temple of God, while 
at the same time he holds a building full of 
women at gunpoint. 

We are even more deeply touched by the 
issue of homosexuality. Sonny is involved 
with Leon, a woman trapped in a man’s body, 
desperately trying to deal with his/her sexual 
identity. This aspect of the story could have 
had the effect of being thrown in the plot for 
the mere sake of statement. However, it 
actually deepens the meaning of the film. For 
it is Sonny’s “pressures’’ as an obviously 
bright member of society who is innocently 
trying to reconcile the reality of himself with 
the same, unsympathetic society which drives 
him to become a criminal. His honesty to his 
reactions, the depth of his character, results in 
his downfall. Pacino’s sensitivity as an actor 
is responsible for our ability to identify with 
this all-too-real person. 

Well, of course, he loses. Sal is killed and 
Sonny goes to. jail, although none .of his 
hostages are hurt. We leave the film with an 
empty feeling, it’s all so unfair. Why could 
Sonny have not harmlessly escaped to Algeria? 
Alas, the American judicial system is just a 
little too effective. 


by Christopher Marlowe 

The People’s Theater Festival kicked off 
with a bang Tuesday night, April Il, in the 
Cowell Dining Hall with the powerful and 
beautifully performed production of “‘Sizwe 
Bansi is Dead.” This award-winning Off 

Broadway drama was written in 1972 by 
Fougarde, a white South African. As an 
official in a South African “pass”’ office, 
Fougarde was able to see the extent to which 
the South African pass laws control the most 
minute aspects of a black’s life in that country. 
These laws require that all blacks must at all 
times carry a “passbook”—identification 
papers which serve to limit the black mobility 
by restricting them to the Bantu homelands to 
which they are assigned by the white regime. 

Tuesday’s show was performed by two 
professional black actors, Danny Glover and 
Carl Lumley, who originally presented the 
play at the Eureka Theater in San Francisco. 
Glover is presently working with the Berkeley 
Playhouse. Lumley is performing with ‘“‘One 
Act”, a children’s theater also in the Bay 
Area. 

For the first forty-five minutes of the play, 
Stiles, played by Glover, describes his life to 
us. He tells first of his work in a Ford factory 
and then of his experiences as a photographer 
in a photographic studio. Stiles’ energy and 
gestures bring the audience into the factory in 
which he works. But the day he describes is a 
special one. On that day, “Big Boss from 
America” Henry Ford is going to pay a visit 

.to the factory. A morning of meticulous 
cleaning prepares the factory for his arrival. 
That day, even the boss of the plant “rolled up 
his sleeves to clean.”’ For the first time in six 
years, safety precautions were set up; a thin 
white line indicating danger areas. 


Stiles serves as a translator as the nervous 
bosses of the plant give orders of conduct to 
the workers. “You must smile while working,” 
when the Big Boss comes in, orders the plant 
manager. ““You must wear a mask of smiles,” 
translates Stiles. 


‘Throughout this part of the play Stiles 
assumes all the characters’ roles which have, 
to this point, been humorous satirical por- 
trayals. Humor pervades the atmosphere of 
this part of the play to such an extent that 
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“Biko Dead,” a headline read by Stiles from 
the newspaper, almost goes unnoticed although 
marked by a pause. 

At long last Stiles finally receives notice 
from the government that he has been ‘“al- 
lowed” a small studio. He finally has the 
Opportunity to “stand straight in a place of 
(his) own.” But the new studio proves to be 
less private than he had expected. An ensuing 
war with cockroaches is waged. . 

The scene next moves (although the set 
always remains the same; an armchair, desk, 
and pin-up board) to a photographic studio in 
which Stiles now works. It is a symbolic 
place. Stiles always takes photos exactly “the 
way [the customer] wants.” Photos represent 
dreams and dreams musn’t be taken awav. 
“We have nothing but ourselves,” says Stiles. 

Into the photographic studio walks Sizwe 
Bansi. An illiterate father of four, he had only 

just arrived in the city of Port Elizabeth, 
having left behind his family and his native 
village. Like so many others he had come 
looking for work. For a brief moment, while 
being photographed, Sansi’s dumbfounded 
expression turns to a happy smile as the 
added props (a cane, pipe, and néwspaper) 
and the added backdrop (a map of the world) 
allowed him to slip into a world of dreams. 
For only a moment he can imagine himself 


CATCH 


by Mary Fitzpatrick 
Last Thursday night, Four Short Women, 
a theater collective, performed excerpts from 
their original work, “Caught in the Act,” toa 
full house in the Kresge Town Hall. 
Hillary Carlip, Judy Corber, Shelley Fine, 
and Susan Finque—all former UCSC stud- 


ents—have whipped their collective lives into 
a delectable cream which they pour over 


vignettes, both funny and serious. The ex- 
cerpts yielded the impression that they have 
achieved the heretofore impossible: theatre 
which is light and political, simultaneously. 

At times, “‘Caught in the Act” was intro- 
spective. The performers seemed to be talking 
to themselves rather than to the audience. 
This was particularly evident during the Labor 
Union routine, and during the chanting of 
tribal poetry selected from Jerome 
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The editorial board of City on a Hill Press 
would like to extend warm congratulations to 
Susan Hoffman and Bob Martin who organized 
the first People’s Theater Festival. The overall 
high turnout for the week-long performances, 
workshops, and discussions was en i 
proof of the success and validity of the Festival. 


president of Pentax or an executive of some 
other international corporation. 

However, reality sharply contrasts with the 
real world of the photographic studio. Sansi’s 
passbook is “‘not in order.”” Having no work 
contract in hand, Sansi is subject to repat- 
riation to his home district within three days. 
In fact, he has already passed the deadline by 
a day. Stiles realizes this while reading Sansi’s 
“passbook.” Sansi, being illiterate, was un- 
aware of the regulation and the deadline. 

Sansi, awkward and naive, pleads with 
Stiles to stay. Stiles, the experienced city 
dweller, points out that all job offers require a 
passbook “‘in order.” ‘“‘There’s no way out,” 
Stiles adds. ‘‘If the book says you go, you go!” 

But there is one way out, one on which they 
literally stumble. Walking home from a bar 
together that evening they find a dead man 
lying in the road. Stiles’ first reaction is to flee 
the scene of the crime. Any lingering would 


THIS: 


Rothenberg’s anthologies. The celebration of 
women’s achievements in the arena of labor 
organization is an over-used vehicle for the 
expression of strength and solidarity: the rest 
of their repertoire conveyed this much more 
originally. 

Their vignette approach to entertaining 
allows the full richness of their collectivity to 
emerge. They bound from the symmetry of 
juggling to a fire-eating torch song. In 
“Misinterpreted Communication,” silly 
actions in response to a speech taken too 
literally, yields physical puns. “Reno: A 
Divorcee’s Lament” portrayed four dowdy 
ladies eating candy bars in a bus station. They 
break into a song celebrating the inter- 
changeability of “holy matrimony” and 
“holy alimony”, and “‘Reno—the last resort.” 
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Dead 


undoubtedly link them to the crime, South 
African justice being what it is. But Sansi is 
determined to carry the dead man to an 
appropriate resting place. In a moving speech 
energized with the actor’s pure physical force, 
Bansi demands, “Would you leave me like 
that? What is man doing to man?” However, 
Stiles finally convinces Bansi to leave, but not 
before taking the dead man’s passbook and 
replacing it with Bansi’s. For the police 
Officials at least “‘Sizwe Bansi is Dead.” 

With his new passbook Bansi now has a 
chance of finding work. But convincing him to 
relinquish his name and assume a new identity 
proves a more arduous task. ‘‘What’s more 
important, your name or some bread in your 
stomach?,”” Stiles asks. Bansi implores, 
“Aren’t I a man? Isn’t my name Sizwe 
Bansi?”’ Stiles finally succeeds in convincing 
Bansi. ; 

Essentially, the play deals with survival. 
Despite the often humorous dialogues and 
characterizations, the atmosphere of oppres- 
sion and the continual restraints exercized 
on a black South African are none too appar- 
ent. Lumley pointed out after the perform- 
ance that “some people say that the play 
doesn’t call for action.” ‘However,’ he 
added, “‘to me the will to survive, to continue, 
is necessary to create dignity.” 


ACT 


Carlip, Corber, Fine and Finque’s attention 
to detail in their characterizations was superb— 
leading one woman in the audience toexclaim 
“My mother!” 

The strongest sequence in the collection ’ 
was Shelley Fine’s ‘“‘Death Piece.” In it she 
assumes a Series of physical and vocal meta- 
morphoses in order to illustrate Death in 
America: paranoia on the freeway, the ironic 
materialism of funeral parlors, and the priva- 
cy of grief. “This morning I wrote in my 
journal in big block letters: DO I WANT TO 
DO THIS PIECE TONIGHT?...and in little 
tiny letters I wrote—yes.”” Her final words 
seemed to express the flavor and purpose of 
this unique group of performing women: “I 
want something in the show that expresses 
something real about me, without my emo- 
tional and creative survival at stake.” 

“Caught in the Act” combines a feminist- 
political consciousness, a trunk-full of talent, 
and a sense of humor that blooms as suddenly 
as a magician’s bouquet. 
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by Spencer Sherman 
Campus Writers’ Guild 

DB makes his living selling cocaine. 

He lives in the Oakland hills and says that most of his 
business is in the more affluent hills of the East Bay. “There is a 
big market for the stuff on this side of the Bay,” he says, “of 
course the richer the people the greater the market.” Only 
people with money to spare can afford to indulge themselves 
with this powdered past time which costs upwards of $80 a 
gram, which lasts only days. “Most of the people I deal with 
have pretty over-weight wallets, usually they get the stuff from 
me, take out what they want for themsleves, and cut the rest with 
something like milk sugar and sell it to their friends. Especially 
in Berkeley around the University, students buy their share of 
the stuff. I bet their parents would be a little surprised if they 
found out that their money was being turned into powdered 
happiness for their kids to snort up their noses.” 

DB has been selling cocaine or “coke” for about two years 
now. “I started out as a coke fanatic myself, then it got to the 
point where I really couldn’t afford my own habit, I was blowing 
(sniffing up the nose) about $90 every few days, when I had it. 
So, I just talked to some of the people that I had been buying 
from and I began to sell some for them. Well, I just worked my 
way up from there. I guess some guys cut out of town, others 
must have left the business, and after a while I’m just sitting 
pretty and making a lot of dough, and living in this house in the 
hills.” 

The idea of the street corner pusher luring unsuspecting 
'victims into the grips of addiction seems out of place in this 

“modern house overlooking the bay. “I’m no pusher; people 
come to me for something they want. If they don’t come to me, I 
don’t go out in the streets looking for them, I’m not into hooking 
little kids or nothing. Look, this is a racket like a lot of things. I’m 
not some two bit bum; I’ve been to college, and I like to think 
that I am a little smart.” | 

DB transacts his business out of his house and says he keeps 


At the urging of Cesar Chavez, President of the United Farm 
Workers, and the UF W’s many supporters, the University has 
added its voice in support of ‘blue-ribbon’ committee to assess 
the effects of U.C. research in agricultural mechanization on 
farmworkers. 

The University has been the main force behind the develop- 
ment of machines which are increasingly threatening thousands 
of farm worker’s jobs. (See 11-77 CHP). 
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transactions limited to a close circle of associates so as to limit 
the possibility of being caught. “All of the people I work with I 
have known a while. If anybody else comes by, no matter the 
excuse, I give him a blank stare. One day last year some guy 
comes by and asks if I would like to sell some stuff. He 
mentioned a friend of mine’s name and says that he sent him 
over. I told him to get lost, and then I hid all my goods just in. 
case I was going to get’ raided. Sometimes if they busy 
somebody and get a name or two they will use that kind of ploy 
to draw you out in the open. Well, it turned out that this friend of 
mine had told the guy to come over and that he would give me a 
call to OK it, but he forgot to call. I sure gave it to him. That 
scared the piss out of me.” 

DB is quick to point out that it takes brains to not get caught. 
“Any two-bit dealer that wants to move on to bigger things can 
get popped by the cops, and most do. You have to be sharp, 
quick, not too paranoid, and a little crazy. He also said the 
rewards are large if you do it right. “‘Last year I made close to 
$50,000.”” When asked about taxes, he said, ‘“That’s a tricky 
thing, and if I told you I would have to think of another trick, 
right?”’ 

But he does it somehow and all tax free. 

“Tl tell you though, I’m glad this business is not as crazy as 
they make it in the movies. I have only really had one close call 
in the years that I have been in business. I was at the airport 
Picking up a briefcase of stuff from a friend in LA. The guy that 
was bringing it up was a good friend of mine and when he got off 
the plane I went up to him and we started to walk out together. 
Well, I was feeling good about seeing him and I blew it. I said 
something like ‘Hey, let’s go up to my house and celebrate with 
some of that coke.’ Well, there was a cop sitting right there. He 
dragged us into an office; I was shitting in my boots. A few more 
cops came in, they thought they had us good. They opened the 
case and the only thing inside it was a book and some 
underwear. Hah! Underwear. So we split back to my place andI 
asked him where the stuff was. He smiled at me and said ‘You'll 


‘UC Honchos Support Ag Mech Study 


In a letter to Governor Brown, David Saxon, President of 
U.C. said he and Chairperson of the Board of Regents William 
Coblentz enthusiastically support the idea of such a study and 
asked the Governor to implement the idea. 

In a separate letter, Chancellor Sinsheimer also agreed that 
this study should be undertaken. 


The committee, as proposed by Mr. Chavez, would be 
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see.’ So we got back to my place and there was a guy waiting out 
front with the stuff. The two of them had come together just to 
make sure. I guess two plane tickets is worth it for $5 ,000 worth 
of stuff.” z 

One would think that the police and other law enforcement 
agencies would be breathing down the neck of people like DB. 
But he answers: “The cops? No, they are really no worry. Ihave 
to worry more about that I am black, wear fancy clothes, and act 
a little tough, than that I push coke. They would look to bust\me 
because I am black, and if they found I was a dealer, that would 
be just a little gravy for them. Anyway, I don’t think they are 
much to worry about. This sounds like a hype, but there is a cop 
that lives three doors away from me, sometimes I talk to him 
about the weather and stuff, he thinks I’m a little tough so he. 
never gets friendly with me. You know, living in a white 
neighborhood can be a help to me sometimes. Most people think 
it would be out of place to ask me personal questions about how 
I can afford to live here and such. So I generally can keep 
anonymous.” 

DB said he is a little different from other people who make 
their living pushing. Most people who start to deal with deal in a 
variety of illicit drugs and thereby cater to a larger clientele. DB 
deals strictly in cocaine because, he said, “I don’t think cocaine 
is really a bad drug. It’s not like heroin because it doesn’t hook 
people really physically and it doesn’t waste them away. Heroin 
was never considered good; cocaine was legal until sometime 
about 100 years ago. Hey, think about this: A whole lot of ladies 
can go to the store or their doctors and buy things to keep them 
up during the day and down at night. A little coke would dothem 
all right.” ; 

DB has a way of talking that makes selling cocaine sound 
almost as innocuous as selling candy-bars. One can’t help but 
feel that all his talk is really just a sales pitch for the product that 
keeps him in his house overlooking the bay. 

“Hey, look, really what I do is make a bunch of people 
happy, in return they keep me happy...here,” he said. 


appointed by the Governor to conduct a thorough and impartial 
investigation on the effects of U.C. research, if any, on the farm 
workers, and to issue appropriate recommendations. 
Governor Brown has not yet responded to either Cesar 
Chavez or the Regents. In the meantime, U.C. professors shall 
continue designing and perfecting more machines which will 
replace more and more workers who are untrained for any other 
job. 
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by Mark M. Gonzalez 

You could very well imagine an article on the wet, slimey, 
slitheringly slow and grossly gold banana slug starting out in 
poor taste—a reference to a barefoot encounter of the turd kind 
(Oh no!), allusions to the turgid qualities of its sleek muscula- 
ture (shameful!), some vignette to now scare off the queezy 
stomached reader (yawn)—instead, instead I could remind you 
that the lowly slug is Our School Mascot (strains of alma 


mater)...BUT where would that get me but to where I already: 


am as your tour guide in this surprise filled world of slugdom. 


I'll bet you thought slugs were just outcast snails or miscast 
worms. Well you’re wrong. A slug’s world is full of amazement 
and ecstacy. It’s a long and winding road building up to, 
to...often to a smashing climax! 


_ , So, after that rousing but slow start here we go. First, let me 

warn you. This isn’t just fun and games. It’s education too. For 
‘those of you who are afraid of consuming too much of the latter 
soporific, this feature is arranged so that every other paragraph 
is informative—the rest is simply outrageous banter. So, skip. 
through if you like, just follow the yellow... 


mantle 


Oia 


pedal groove 


preumestome 


Fig. 1—Agriolimax reticulatus, the grey field Slug, external 
features. (from Runham) 


/ 
,What Exactly Are Those Yellow Things Anyway? 


The most highly scientific methods have been set (aside) in 
answering this question. (This would have required not just 
‘killing and slicing open a specimen but picking it up as well and I 
hate squirmy, slimy things.) So, all we can say for sure is that 
‘the genus is Ariolomax. (See H.A. Pilsbry, Land Mollusca of. 
‘North America, Vol. II, part II, Acad. Nat. Sci., 1948.) 


Ariolimax sp. is a land slug. There are sea slugs, tree slugs, 
’ you-name-it slugs. Slugs and snails have their own class (!), 
i Gastropoda, of the phylum Mollusca. A word or three about 
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Mollusca: There are about 100,000 species of living mollusks, ~ 


most of them less than two inches in size. Yet, the Architeuthis 
harvegi or giant squid can get to 48 feet in length! Mollusks have 
very flexible body plans and two structures are unique to the 


phylum, the mantle and the radula. The mantle is a flap of tissue 


from the body that secretes the shell. Slugs have mantles and " 


will often have a reduced shell (See figure 1). The other organ, 

: the radula is essentially a “toothed tongue.” From a few to a 
J quarter million teeth are mounted on a flexible membrane which 
is scraped or licked across the surface on which the mollusc is 
feeding (See figure 2). (Clams are an exception, having no 
radula). ; 


Slugs are any snail in which the shell is completely lost or 

reduced to a fragment that is buried in the mantle. There are 

about 500 species of terrestial slugs of which several are in the 

4 banana slug genus, Ariolimax. Interestingly though, there are 

{ about 1,000 species of land dwelling “‘semi-slugs” on their 
phylogenetic trek to slugdom. 

The above may seem irresponsible of these species when you 


| On Becoming Sluggish 


Consider This: One of the two specimens of snails which were 
glued to a piece of cardboard and placed in the mollusc 


away four years later when the cardboard was placed in water, 
thus dissolving the enslaving glue. Some Mexican desert snails 
set an even longer record—they lived in a box for six years— 


secreted in the back corner of a desk drawer belonging to a San 
Francisco scientist (it’s all true, see Solem, page 171). 
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collection of the British Museum on March 25, 1846 crawled © 
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Fig. 2—Sagittal section through the head of a slug. (Runham, p. 40) 


The land slugs are not alll closely related to each other. They 
have evolved independently from several snail groups and 
which species comes from which group is a controversial issue 
among slug-people or molacologists. 

The process of becoming a slug is rather twisted and difficult 
to set down—so I won’t. The internal anatomy has convoluted 
and compacted and contorted to the point of nauseum. Yet, it 
happened and is happening today (Bromo-Seltzer won’t help). 

4 


There are several reasons why slugdom has been pursued: First 
of all one of the main functions of a shell is water conservation. 
In moist regions a shell is useless except as protection from 
predators, scientists, or museum curators. This advantage 
becomes moot for a slug which can amazingly distort its sleek 
and gooey body and sneek into crevices to hide where a snail 
couldn’t. 


Among the many adaptations slugs have phylogenetically 
slithered into are: closed ureters for water conservation by 
reabsorption, the ability to absorb water vapor directly and 


- rapidly through their skin (from 23% dehydration to normal in 


two hours—via air alone!), and their distasteful slime. 


Fig. 3—Agriolimax reticulatus, front view of the head. (after 
Walker, 1969) (Runham, p. 14) 


Slipping, Sliding, Gliding 


This is perhaps the Ultimate mode of transportation—I’m 
sure you surfers out there would agree. Just imagine being able 
‘to surf down and up trees, rocks, gullies, buildings, nymphets’ 
feet, you-name-it, and all at the earshattering speed of...then 
again perhaps it’s not. < oF 


The molluscan foot is basically a broad, flat organ that uses 
ciliary waves and/or muscular contractions for clinging or 
gliding. Opening out over the front of the foot from beneath the 
head is a large funnel-shaped opening, the “pedal gland.” This 
secretes the mucus (yes, mucus) on which the animal crawls, 
sprawls, falls. Mucus is also secreted by other body surfaces 
and may be colored! 


: Eating Out 
Many slugs and snails will indulge in cannibalism under 
‘crowded conditions or fed an improper diet. In fact, shells have 
taken a back seat to several species’ gastronomic preferences, 
moving rearward. This allows the homeowner to pry and pillage 
unencombered. 


Squirmy, Slimy Banana Slugs— 


When it comes to satisfying animal pleasures we are all well 
aware of how often sex and sauce intermingle to betray some 
downright kinky tendencies. Slugs are no exception. Ariolomaces 
(our, slug in the rug) exhibit the peculiar behavior of often 
gnawing off the penis after copulation. This is thought to be on 
account of the difficulty in withdrawing that large, turgid organ 
(to be examined in due time). 


Food (Slugs Like) 

Other than the organs mentioned above, slugs simply love to 
eat: leaves, stems, bulbs, tubers ;-fungi (gasp fungophiles), algea, 
“animal material,” and a variety of plants, i.e., most anything. 
Even though an acre of open meadow may have as many as 
80,000 slugs quietly scaping away, you probably won’t see but 
a few. These are very timid creatures we are trailing—and you 
will see why when we finally “Enquirer” into their sexual 
habits. Oooh where were we—ah yes, eating. They usually eat 
at night and slumber when it’s light. Of course, they don’t bite 
people! ~ 


Food (Like Slugs) 

Snails it seems are choice food for birds and other animals but 
Slugs are another matter. They secrete chemicals so distasteful 
to predators that they drop the slug and seemingly agonize with 
a bumed mouth. Nevertheless, “John A. Allen (Nautilus, 
29:143) learned that Ariolimax was eaten by some German and 
French families in Oregon and Washington. The slugs were . 
washed in vinegar to remove the slime, said to be bitter, then 
cleaned like fish and fried in butter. They found the flavor good” 
(Pilsbry, p. 711). Oh, and by the way dieters, slugs are non- 
fattening. They are only about 1.12% fat by weight! 


A Little Head 

Perhaps one of the most characteristic features about Slugs is 
their head. A slug’s head is composed of two eyes which are 
situated on the tips of the larger tentacles. In addition there are 
two other tentacles for chemoreception and the wet malleable 
mouth (See figures 3 and 4). In feeding, first the food is 
examined by the tentacles and mouth lobes. If found acceptable, 
the radula is swung down on the food (or whatever). In a two 
stroke fashion, back and forth, the rows of teeth scrape food (or 
whatever) past the jaw and backward (See figure 2). 
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Fig. 4—Methods of tentacle retraction. 
a. Contraction, e.g., Vaginulus 
b. Inversion, e.g., Agriolimax 
c, Contraction and invagination, e.g., Aneita 
(from Runham) 
Linda Lovelace Blushed: 
Sexual Habits of Slugs and Snails 
Snails and Slugs have no ears. But, they feel good. Ergo, they 
depend upon a sense of touch coupled with behavior patterns to 
find a suitable mate—Mate? Could I have forgotten to 
mention? Yes, these wonderful little beasties are hermaphr )- 


(after Burch, 1968) 
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Where were we—oh yes, touch. Conjure up your kinkiest 

queerities and you can’t compete with snails and slugs. One 
weird behavior certain species exhibit is spearchucking— Yes, 
they have developed a ‘‘dart apparatus.” Spearlike darts about 
one third the shell length are jabbed into the bodies of other 
snails as identification signals. Other recognize mates by 
characteristic “‘soft genital structures” or distinctive ‘“‘sperm 
packets.” I won’t go on... 
Oh yes I will. When mating, snails and slugs extend the 
terminal gentalia which is kept under wraps (ever so discreet 
aren’t they— so tastefully shy) inside their bodices. In most 
species the length of the extruded genitalia will be about 1/3 to 
1/2 the length of the body!!! (Go ahead, gasp.) 


caudal gand foot fringe 
Arion ater. 


Veronicella moreleti (after Franc 1968). 
(from Runham) 

But Then, in thé 1920’s a Swiss zoologist, B. Peyer, with 
nothing better to do one afternoon, discovered a variation of the 
slug Limax cinereoniger (Niger, after the river?) on Mt. San 
Giorgio in souther Switzerland. The genitalia were far longer 
than usual. The most extreme example of a mating pair (See 
figure 5) shows a genital length of, of, of 32% inches from a six 
inch body!!! Yes Linda, it’s true. 
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The slug is slow to come in more ways than one. Peyer 
(again) timed one pair of slugs spending the bizzare amount of 
19 hours and 20 minutes united together in slimy ecstasy. (It is 
not known whether Peyer himself was ever investigated re- 


garding some of his bizarre practices.) This time span is not 
unusual though, since 24 hour matings by many land snails are 


-Toutine. 


Fig. 5—Mating slugs, Limax cinereoniger, from Mt. San Giorgio, 
Switzerland. The penis of each specimen is extended, with sperm 
packets being exchanged at the tips. Scale line equals 12 inches. 
Adapted from B. Peyer. (from Sdélem, p. 205) 


“The perhaps bizarre sounding extremes in mating just 
described simply reflect the ultimate result of experimentation 
in species recognition devices. The Irish elk grew oversize 
horns, the argus pheasant fantastic feathers” (man has his 
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Bricklins),”’ and the slug did something else” (Solem, p. 201). 
And did they ever: 

“Prior to the act of conjugation each individual viciously 
bites the side of its mate (faced in the opposite direction), 
then violently retracts the head which gradually is protruded 
before the next onslaught. The intensity of this first phase 
gradally lessens as the bodies become curved about each 
other, thus finally bringing the genital papillae in contact. 
The penis of the one individual only is then inserted, anc 
after a.period of several hours the two animals commence to 
draw apart. In both of the observed cases, when the penis 
had become exposed to the extent of about half an inch, one 
of the animals turned its head and commenced tognawon the 
walls of the organ... The other animal (subsequent dissection 
in one case showed it to be the possessor of the intromittent 
organ concerned) now took part in the process, and within a 

very few minutes the penis was entirely severed.” 
(Pilsbry, p. 710-711) 


“Roll Over, Chiquita, Koll Over!”’: 
On Petting Slugs 


Snails and slugs from moist forest areas such as our coastal 
zone are difficult to keep successfully. For one, they are messy. 
Their copious slime product soon covers most everything 
(sheets, pillows, you name it). Moreover, to the surprise of some 
night walker, they have an amazing ability to slip through 
narrow openings and escape. A shag carpet may slow down 
their get-away but exceptionally elusive individuals have been 
known to defy detection for extended periods. 

Nevertheless, pet lovers, at least know these basics: General- 
ly only two or three slugs should be kept in a several gallon 
aquarium tank. They should have a piece of moist wood or bark 
under which they can crawl and thus retreat from light, dryness, 
and nosy neighbors. Damp paper toweling in a corner of the 
terranium will provide a source of moisture and emergency 


‘food. The soil should be moist but not soaking. Frequent 


cleaning of tHe cage is mandatory. The sides should be wiped 
free of slime trails and feces once a week; surface litter every 
two weeks; soil once a month. Feed the little beasties: tomato, 
potato, lettuce, dandelion, wet newspaper, oatmeal, beans, and 
Screaming Yellow Zonkers. 

Despite these troubles, keeping slugs can be very enjoyable. I 
ran across a petter who reported that the crunching noise made 
while the beast was eating lettuce was pleasant company during 
midmorning coffee. Isn’t that sweet? YUCK! 


The following bibliography is where the information and 
pictures came from and where the page references are made to: 


Pilsbry, Henry A. Land Mollusca of North America, v. II, 
part 2, Academy of Natural Sciences, monograph 3. 
Philadelphia, 1948. 

Runham, N.W. Terrestial Slugs , Hutchinson and Co., London, 


Runham, N.W. Terrestial Slugs , Hutchinson and Co., London, 
1970. 

Solem, Alan. The Shellmakers—Introducing Mollusks, 
Wiley-Interscience Publication, New York, 1974. 
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by Eric Eigenfeld 
For the past four nights, NBC has presented a four part 
‘“docu-drama’”’ entitled ‘“‘Holocaust.”’ Set in Nazi Germany, 
the series followed the lives of two families, one Jewish, one 
“Aryan,” through the war. Although the broadcasts were 
preceded by much hype, including several strong endorse- 
ments from Professional Jews, the series again demon- 
strated the inability of American commercial television to 
deal with unpleasant reality, even in fictionalized form. The 
old argument that “people watch TV for entertainment, not 
reality,” is-pitifully ineffective here, for as Elie Weis! wrote 
in last Sunday’s New York Times, the Holocaust is not a 
show. 

Even though some members of the production team were 
Jewish, ‘“‘Holocaust’”’ was so stylized, incomplete, and 
inaccurate that at times it seemed subtly anti-Semitic. 
Apparently, the Hollywood media barons decided that the 
American public is not yet ready for the realities of ethnicity. 
All traces of Jewish culture were sanitized out of the 

. characters of the members of the Jewish family. The Weiss 
family came equipped with a marginally Jewish name, 
marginally Jewish facial features, and a thoroughly as- 
similated lifestyle. As with all television, what was said and 
done was much less important than who said it and how it 
was done. While plainclothes Gestapo troops destroyed 
Jewish shops and beat their owners in the street, Dr. Weiss 

and his family cower helplessly in their spacious and opulent 
household as the radio broadcasts Nazi propaganda which 
condemns the influence of Jewish money. It is sometimes 
said that one judges a culture by its artifacts. Ifthis is so, then 
the yellow Star of David which all Jews were forced to wear 
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was such much less for historical accuracy than for viewer 
convenience. During the first episode, which covered about 
five years, no evidence of Jewishness was shown in the life of 
the Weiss family. There was no prayer, no ritual or 
ceremony, and no Jewish education. No Hebrew or Yiddish 
was spoken at home (or anywhere else), no Jewish customs 
were followed. Yet, in the second episode, we watch SS 
Major Erich Dorf and his family as they sing several 
Christmas songs and unwrap the gifts which were placed 
under the tree. 

Although the subject matter of “‘Holocaust” was uncon- 
ventional, the approach was not. Television is caricature on 
film, regardless of format, program length, or subject. But 
when television attempts to deal with a chapter in history as 
horrifying and terrible as the Holocaust, this flaw over- 
shadows all else. Of course, everyone knows Kojak is 
fantasy, that the average New York detective neither shines 
his head at the bowling alley nor sucks on lollypops. But 
what of the subliminal messages in “Holocaust”? The Jewish 
women dominated the men, manipulated them into making 
wrong choices, and then weepily regretted their burdensome 
behavior. The Jewish men, on the other hand, appeared as 
emasculated, gullible, indecisive characters who were unable 


to follow their own judgement. Only young Rudy Weiss, the 


rebel of the family, rejected his mother’s stoicism and 
domination by running away to fight rather than docilely 
walking to the pits of Babi Yar. 

The tragedy of these programs is evident in the grim 
reality of imprisonment, starvation, and execution of millions 
of Jews. But, more immediately, there is the tragedy of the 
violence which is done to the memory of the Holocaust. 
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Concentration camps were not simply rows of barracks with 
men dressed in striped pajamas with matching berets. When 
Karl Weiss, who has married an “‘Aryan’’ woman, is sent to 
Buchenwald, the camp we see seems left over from the set of 
Hogan’s Heroes. Sure, the Krauts shoot a few impudent 
Gypsies, but the floor is clean, everyone has their own bed 
and bedding, each man has a clean pair of pajamas and a cap 
(which, incidently, never falls off), and there is a thriving art 
studio and orchestra. Yes, there is hunger (a bald man, eyes 
rolling animalistically, rams a bread crust into his mouth) 
but that is the exception. : 


The old Nixon doctrine, “Will it play in Peoria?” has 
become the law of the land. This series did play in Peoria, 
and in New York, and in Santa Cruz. Millons watched, and 
cried: over the rape of a 13 year old girl, the dispersal of a 
family, the brutal execution of helpless men, women, and 
children. But such is the manipulative sensationalism of 
television. History has been sanitized for the home audience. 
Far fewer Americans cry for the 12 endless years of 
increasing degradation, of inescapable destruction, or for 
the smell of death and the rain of ashes, the remains of the 
millions who burned, which fell on the thousands who lived 
with unimaginable affliction as walking, dying skeletons. 
Perhaps television drama is not yet able to convey the reality 
of the greatest inhumanity which man has ever endured. If 
so, then the attempt at so grand and elaborate a production 
as this one is best left undone. Instead, it is better to do less, 
to use the documents and the objects of the time to honor the 
memory of those who died and learn and relearn the lessons 
of that most terrible era in history. 
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The PRESIDENT'S UNDERGRADUATE FELLOWSHIP program is intended to 
provide support, under faculty supervision, for outstanding 
students engaged in advanced research and/or creative activities 
over and above their normal academic programs. 


The program is funded by The Regents, and the Santa Cruz campus 
has been allocated $13,300 for the 1978-79 academic vear. 
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by David Arenson 


MAYBE THE chancellor should buy some for linguistics 
majors: At the New Earth Exposition in San Francisco, I 
met two conservatively dressed middle-aged women who, 
besides trying to sell ‘new age” healing techniques, also 
wore metal frame pyramids on their heads. 

One of them explained to me that she had four at home 
and that pyramid power really does help relieve tension—in 
her case an allergy to cigarette smoke. She explained that the 
pyramid she was wearing cost $99.99 “‘because it contains 
at least thirty dollars worth of titanium.” I put it on my head - 
for about five minutes and despite the weird stares from 
passers-by, nothing happened. Pyramid power just ‘isn’t 
what it used to be, but I bet you didn’t know that the Eiffel 
Tower has amazing spiritual properties. It heals gout, scurvy 
and fanatical devotion to the Hunger Project. Anyone 
interested in buying one to wear as head gear may send 
$129.98 in cash to me c/o this office. Also available is a 
wire-frame Lenin’s Tomb model for $199.99 and it heals 
oppression, capitalism, fascism and creeping bourgeois 
revisionism... 


SPEAKING OF oppression, someone asked the Course 
Review staff to add the following question to next year’s 
survey sheet: ““Does this teacher oppress any student on the 
basis of any criteria?’ On the basis of WHAT? What is 
oppression anyway, and who’s to say you’re not oppressing 
someone by claiming that they’re oppressing you? There are 
value differences here and using catch-all phrases such as 
oppression totally precludes a discussion of basic attitudes 
that we have yet to communally define as good or bad. And it |: 
also seems that a lot of ‘“‘oppression’”’ is in the mind of the 
individual and the rest of the world, UCSC faculty included, 
cannot, after a point, be blamed for it. Ask not who is 
oppressing me, but rather how I am oppressing myself and 
send before midnight tonight for my Lenin’s Tomb healing 
technique, complete with the unabridged edition of Leonid 
Brezhnev’s recent seven hour speech to the Most Glorious 
Refrigerator and Washing Machine Components Youth 
Repair League of the Byelorussian SSR... 


TRIVIA: What was the most popular class on campus 
last quarter? Gravity: The Universal Glue? Guess again. 
It’s Intro to General Biology and 382 students were enrolled. 
In second place was Birth of a Poet with 290 enrolled. Third 
place went to Oriental Art (276) and it was followed by 
Social Influences (245) and World Society (212). The latter 
was taught by the soon-to-be-disestablished Alan Sable... 


“DISESTABLISHMENT?” is the term used at Central 
Services for disbanding the Linguistics Board, even if the 
chancellor admits it’s a bad verb. Those who oppose that 
disbandment are known as antidisestablishmentarians and 
that long infamous word could only be used in academia. If 
Ron Zeigler was working at Central Services, he could 
simply call the Ling Board “inoperative” and that would 
make things perfectly clear... 


-AS YOU MAY KNOW, Chancellor Sinsheimer is an 
eminent genetic researcher. During my interview with him, 
found elsewhere in this issue, I asked him what he thought 
about David Rorvik’s new book in which he claims a human 
being has been cloned. “‘I think it’s a hoax or conceivably a 
fraud,”’ he said. ““Cloning has been accomplished in amphib- 
ians but no one has been able to do it with any mammal...It’s 

' true that a priori one can’t say it couldn’t be done. As far as 
we know, the differences with animals and birds are tech- 
nical...” 


WELCOME TO CHP’s lavish restaurant review section. | 
If you get tired of the excellent food at Chef Tong’s and the 
New Riverside, visit a new Japanese restaurant located in 
the same group of buildings as Ferrell’s. Now all we need is a 
good Korean restaurant. Things are bleaker on the Mexican 
food front. While the local Mexican restaurants are OK, 
none of them compares with the M & J Sanitary Tortilla 
Factory in Albuquerque, New Mexico. El Paisano, across 
from the Boardwalk, has a good burrito especial for $1.45, 
but they charged a friend of mine 20¢ for a cup of water. This 
is the only place in the world with exclusively vegetarian 
Mexican food restaurants, which means Anglo food in 
tortilla clothing. There’s a place in Carmel which advertizes 
tofu enchiladas and nut tacos. Avoid it at all costs. But if 
you’re ever in San Jose, look up the Mini-Mex Loncheria, 
which has excellent food at low prices. One rule to follow in 
choosing Mexican restaurants is to avoid places where 
Anglos in sombreros greet you with ‘“‘beenos deeyos” 
Stick to places in run-down buildings without air conditioning 
that have pictures of Jesus‘on the walls... 
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FORUM from p. 11 


certainly should be just as much a part ot what’s being taught as 
a Straight point of view. Methods of teaching need to go through 
some pretty radical changes to accomodate different points of 
view. 

Andrea —How much do you feel the feminist movement meets 
your needs as lesbians? Do you find heterosexual assumptions in 
the women’s movement? How much do yee feel there needs to 
be a separate gay movement? 

Sharon —I really support people going about liberating activi- 
ties in different ways and places. For some, a gay movement is 
more what needs to happen, because the women’s movement 
doesn’t deal with gay oppression at the forefront, as the priority. 
And in gay groups there’s the same problem that sexism is not 
the issue at the forefront. So sometimes lesbians need to get 
together and just do our own stuff. I really support people 
working on all those levels, with all those frustrations, because I 


think it’s really valuable and we need to pick at things from both. 


ends, in order to do our revolution. 

Clytia— What is at the forefront of the gay movement? 

Babs —Right now it’s the Briggs Initiative and other legislation. 
Last quarter, Alan Sable was a big issue on campus. We’re 
working against discrimination and to achieve our basic human 
rights. 

Lisa—lI feel that as far as the women’s movement goes, that 
lesbians are a large part of the fuel of the women’s movement, 
and also the vanguard of the women’s movement. I think we’re. 
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extremely important to it, and feminism is extremely important 
to us. Very often the efforts and energy of lesbians in the 
feminist movement is not recognized for what it is, or it is 
minimized. The connection is seldom made as to why there are 
so many lesbian feminists, and why they’re doing so much of the 
work, and why their commitment is fulltime and full force. And 
why every part of their being, their soul, their life is conimitied 
to feminism. 

Ann—I feel like the minimization is always occurring in my daily 
life with straight women friends of mine who are feminists. I’m 
always getting the message from them to say, ‘’there’s,no 
difference, it doesn’t matter, just ignore it, we’re both feminists.” 
Andrea —I think there is a little tension on the part of straight 
women, sometimes, as to whether they’re as politically o.k. in 
their lifestyle as lesbians are. For some feminist women there 
are a lot of contradictions in living with a man. And sometimes 
they are made to feel they aren’t as pro-woman. But at the same 
time, everyone doesn’t have to be sexually involved with a 
woman, to define themselves as a pro-woman-woman. And I 
think a lot of times it gets collapsed into sexuality, instead of a 
whole-world view. ; 
Babs—I agree with what people are saying, and I think there is 
some fear on the part of straight women that they’re being 
trashed by lesbians, just because lesbians are celebrating being 
themselves. But there’s a fine line between lesbian chauvinism 
and lesbian celebration of our culture. A lot of times we need to 
remember that we weren’t all born dykes, and we got to where 
we are through a long process. But once you realize how 
oppressed you are, it’s hard to have patience with people who 
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don’t see it yet. But we have to be careful not to trash other 


viomen, because that’s what feminism is all about. ; 
Andrea—How do you feel about putting your energy into the 
struggle of “the left’’?; like CAIR or what the Alan Sable issue 
became? 

Sharon—I have a lot of anger over the Alan Sable issue, but 
I’m not sure how much I want to get into it here. It started out as 
sort of an ad hoc group that really liked Alan, then gay students 
were concerned about gay faculty getting fired, and then the 
random-politicos really took it over. I really saw a shift from a 
gay-straight respect for each other, to the gay students really 
feeling rail-roaded over. The morning that flyer came out 
saying, ‘Alan is nice in a strange way,” the gay grapevine 
really buzzed. That night we talked to the group about 
heterosexism in the left, but the sexism continued all that 
weekend, and it was really hard for women to speak and take 
power unless they acted like pricks. So I just saw the sit-in 
through and haven’t been back. A lot of left politics seems to be 
men shoving their way around, and maybe there needs to be an 
element of that, but the process by which that happens I find to 
be really alienating. 


Dealing with hetero-sexiem which is inherent in our 
present society is a very alienating struggle. For lesbians 
who also experience sexism from the women’s and gay 
movements it is. even more complicated...much too 
complicated to be fully explored in one article. Let this 
interview serve as a starting point, an initiation into a 
frustrating, complicated invisible world. 


LINGUISTICS from p. 7 


But she and several other linguistics majors contend 
that the review was completed and that the chancellor is 
claiming it was only preliminary because he was “caught” 


attempting to override the guideline discussed in the 
statement above. Linguistics major Margaret Abate, who 
also met with the chancellor Tuesday, said that the 


chancellor said he was “insulted” that they considered. 


‘him capable to “subterfuge.” We “are insulted that he is 
capable of subterfuge,” she added. 


She and linguistics majors Joe Nagengast and Susanna 
Cumming said they ran into the chancellor on Wednesday 
before they addressed the Academic Senate and that he 


informed them that he was in fact going to fill the vacant 
position on the linguistics board, which is areversal of the 


decision not to do so as previously announced by Vice 
Chancellor Cota-Robles. They claim that this decision, 


along with the chancellor’s claim that the review under- 
taken so far is only preliminary, is a political move 


designed to save the chancellor from the embarrassment 
of having violated the ie auicetine mentioned in the above 
statement. 


W. are presently unable to reach the chancellor for his 
side of the story, but will follow up with a complete report 
next week. 


EAST COAST STUDENTS PROTEST APARTHEID 


‘Students at Wesleyan, Yale, and Princeton universities, 
along with students at Amherst College, protested university 
and corporate investments in South Africa’s white minority 
regime last weekend. 

Wesleyan students conducted a sit-in, while Yale students 
demonstrated outside a trustees meeting and demanded that 


Yale divest its holdings in corporations that do business in 
South Africa. 


Student protests against university holdings in the Apartheid 
regime were initiated last year on several of UC’s campuses, 
particularly UCSC where 401 students were arrested for 
sitting-in at Central Services. Since then, the movement has 
spread across the nation and has been successful in causing the 
Regents of the University of Michigan to divest their holdings in 
corporations that do business in South Africa. 


Capitola Cop Admits Spying on CALM 


by Paul Glickman 

The Capitola police officer who had denied ever attending a 
CALM meeting reversed his story last week, admitting that he 
did indeed go to the meeting. 

Officer Chuck Feuling, who attended the March 30 CALM 
meeting on his own time, has explained his presence there by 
saying he planned to serve a summons relating to the Peace 
Officer’s Association (POA) suit to take CALM’s two initia- 
tives off the ballot. 

However, Phil Alba of CALM pointed out to CHP that the 
POA’s suit was directed against the Board of Supervisors and 
the county, not against any individuals in CALM. 

Complaints have been filed with the Sheriff’s office and with 
the Capitola police regarding the Feuling incident. In addition, 
civil suits for invasion of privacy may be sought. These actions 
would include not only Feuling’s alleged spying, but also the 


sighting of SWAT team captain Wally Walker taking photos of 
CALM members at the Superior Court hearing March 31, 
which was held to determine whether the SWAT and police 
review board initiatives were valid. 

CALM’s Alba also told CHP that he encountered the policy 
of selective enforcement when he tried to lodge the complaint 
with the Sheriff's office. Sargeant Aluffi, who takes complaints 
for the department, told Alba that the story about Feuling 
wasn’t an adequate reason for filing a complaint. 

However, Alba cited the 1974 case of White vs. Davis, when 
a group of Los Angeles police officers enrolled in a community 
college politics class for undercover reasons, and were sued for 
invasion of privacy. The courts upheld the invasion of privacy 
ruling, since the police had not told the truth as to why they were 
taking the class. 

This case could serve as a legal precedent if CALM files suit, 


since Feuling has admitted that he went to a political meeting 
and lied about why he was there. 


The fact that the police are allowed to determine what is a 
valid complaint makes Proposition I, which would establish a 
police review board, one of the major issues of the campaign. 

While the validity of complaints about the Sheriff's depart- 
ment rests on Sargeant Aluffi’s interpretation, the state code 
says that the sheriff must have a review procedure that is made 
available to the public. 


CALM members feel the recent revelations about the police 
spying on them only serve to accentuate the county’s need for a 
citizens’ commission to review law enforcement. “I hate to say 
it, but they’re (the police) the best people on our team,” 
remarked Alba. 


CHANGES IN PROPOSED POLICIES 


by Zeke Smith 
A draft of the proposed revision to UC policies applying to 
campus activities, organizations and students has been com- 
pleted by student and staff representatives from the nine UC 
campuses. 


The draft is a revision of policies proposed by UC President 
David Saxon last year which caused a great deal of debate on 
UC campuses over possible University abridgement of student 
rights. 

Much major criticism of Saxon’s proposals dealt with sec- 
tions denying political and religious organizations the oppor- 
tunity to use University telephones, duplicating machines, etc. 
Also strongly criticized was his proposal to grant chancellors 
broad powers to deal with ‘campus emergencies.” 

Saxon responded to the debate by allowing students and 
student affairs officials to make counterproposals before the 


implementation of the policies. In a series of five meetings over 
the last two months, students hammered out a new document 
which is somewhat more lenient than Saxon’s. 

The new document, according to Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs David Tilley, grants fewer specific “‘emergency” powers 
to chancellors. Chancellors would still be able to suspend 
students found to be “‘disruptive,”’ but would no longer have the 
power to make explusions. Suspended students would still be 
granted a hearing, but chancellors would have to make repara- 
tions to students found innocent. In addition, the new proposals 
provide that suspended students would be allowed to keep 
University jobs and use University health services during the 
suspension period. 

The student-created proposals allow the individual campuses 
to define many of the rules political and religious groups operate 
under. Their proposals delete Saxon’s section denying those 
groups the use of telephones, duplicating machines, etc. 


The new proposals also provide that, “Chancellors may 
authorize or discontinue student governments as official units of 
the University of California.” According to Tilley, this gives 


chancellors the power to grant or deny official University 
recognition to student governments, but does not empower 
chancellors to establish them. 


The draft document has now.been sent to chancellors for their 
consultation and will then be sent back to Saxon for his 
approval. Tilley noted that the final approval process is unlikely 
to be completed before the end of this quarter. He said that 
copies of the document would probably be available for student 
information at the Student Affairs Office i in. Central Services 
within the week. 

Tilley added that UCSC will probably begin next fall to 
formulate its specific guidelines based on the policies finally 
adopted. 


invariably felt, overall, confused, unsure, even 
suspicious, about the men in the play during 
the first half, while they found the more 
clearly feminist second half quite acceptable 
and redeeming. For me, and a number of 
other feminist men, the experience was quite 
different. The first half was extremely powerful 
yet difficult and exhausting, in its capacity to 
churn up all the bits and pieces of the experience 
of growing up as a boy, and the strong 
socialization accompanying them. The second 
half helped me to sort through those bits and 
pieces, to decide what was valuable, what to 
discard, and left me with a clearer vision of 
what I as a man could be. Together, they 
served as a process for the working out, the 
realization of a new personal and social 
consciousness for men. 

My point is this: all too often I find feminist 
women responding to me only according to 
whether I act ‘correctly’ or not. Rarely do I 
see any attempt to truly understand the extent 
of socialization men are put through or any 
realization of the much harder task it is for 
men to embrace or come to feminism than for 
women. I freely admit to the continual struggle 
against much that I’ve been taught that I go 
through in living as a feminist, yet this is a part 
of me which my women friends show a 
curious unwillingness or inability to acknow- 
ledge or discuss. Instead, I often receive the 
message that growing up a boy can’t possibly 
have been as bad as all that, given the 
traditional male privilege in sexist society. 
But for men who are fighting against sexism, 
including their own, it is essential to not have 
their experiences as men invalidated, nor for 
them to be doubted or mistrusted when describ- 
ing the pain and isolation which sexism has 
caused them to feel. Rather, to effectively 
deal with and overcome those constraining 
experiences requires active support and ap- 
proval for one’s willingness to take on that 
struggle in the first place. 

While I see significant historical reasons 
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for the need for women to initially concentrate 
their efforts exclusively on eradicating their 
own oppression, there is perhaps now the 
time for more of an attempt at mutual under- 
standing between feminist women and men as 
allies in the struggles to come. ; 
Richard Denison 


SERVICE 
Editor: 


I would like to express some warm feelings in 
regards to the founding of YES (Your Escort 
Service) at Oakes College. Spurned by recent 
focus on the dangers of solitary nocturnal 
traveling on campus, a group of concerned 
Oakes men have volunteered to escort any 
women who are feeling uncomfortable about 
leaving or returning to Oakes at night. It seems 
to me that a wonderful show of solicitude and 
support is being extended. Consequently, I get a 
positive impression of Oakes as a caring 
community instead of one of compartmented 
(apartmented) isolation. My thanks. 

Alice Russell 
Oakes College 


GREENBELT 


Dear Editor: 

“Preserve agricultural/open space lands” 
for Santa Cruz. 

On Thursday, March 30th, 425 people 
showed up to voice their opposition to the 
City Planning Commission’s recommen- 
dation to annex Pogonip, 614 acres of the 
Santa Cruz Greenbelt. 

The general concensus was that the CPC 
was accomodating to outside pressures for 
development and not to the needs or quality of 
life for existing residents of Santa Cruz. 

The proposed “general plan for Santa Cruz 
till 1990” has already outlawed itself in terms 
of its contradictory language. 

Policy A, program 3, ‘develop Pogonip,” 
is outlawed by Policy B in general, ‘‘Provide 
for a Greenbelt and Prevent Urban Sprawl.” 

Policy A, program 3, ‘develop Pogonip,”’ 
is also in direct contradiction with the 
recommendations of Policy C, program 2, 
from the same report, “prior to annexation 
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require specific plan that conforms with the 
general plan.” 

The Greenbelt Committee has gathered 
over 2,200 signatures to date from local 
citizens and visitor populations, in support of 
preserving the open space of “‘pogonip.” 
Support the preservation of Pogonip with 
letters or phone calls to the City Council. 
426-3500. Thank you. 


Billy Quealy 

Santa Cruz Citizen’s Greenbelt Committee 
c/o 1004 Ocean Street 

Santa Cruz 95060 


ORIENTAL 
Dear Editor: 

Officer Stone of the campus police has 
been posting notices of the rape that occurred 
on March 20th with a description of the 
Oriental rapist. The description given, 5’2 to 
5°6, medium built, brown eyes, no facial hair, 
and wearing blue jeans, is not accurate enough. 
I’d like to assist Officer Stone in providing 
some critical information concerning the Orien- 
tal suspect. Since there is more than one 
Oriental male on this campus, the following 
would be helpful: an Oriental also has black 
straight hair, stocky legs, a petite round nose, 
and slanted eyes. With this new information, 
now every Asian looking like an Oriental 
would be suspect for sure. 


An Oriental Asian 


MUSIC 


Letter to Editor 


I have not seen the report to which you refer 
in your April 13 issue, but the assertion that 
the Music Board ‘“‘does not allow student 
participation in making new academic appoint- 
ments”’ is unequivocally false. 

John Hajdu 
Assn’t Prof. of Music 


Editor’s Note: That statement was drawn 
directly from a report issued by Chancellor 
Sinsheimer. 
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“John Coltrane: A Musical Biography.” One of the 
seminal influences on jazz in the 60’s, the highspots 
of the explosive saxophonist’s career will be pre- 
sented through music and commentary. 
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WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER— 
10-4 Mon-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
Gynecological/ Abortion appts/ 
Health library/Dr. referrals/Pregnancy 
screening/Counseling/Ovulation 
method classes/Patient rights info 
and more. 250 Locust St. 427-3500. 
ARE YOU A MYSTERY TO 
YOURSELF? Free personality test- 
ing. Call 426-3780. 
COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PA- 
PERS—Thousands on file. All aca- 
‘demic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
order catalog. Box 25918-Z Los 
Angeles, CA. 90025. (213) 477- 
8474. 


NEWBORN INFANT desired for 
adoption by Bay Area professional 
couple. All inquiries confidential. 
Write P.O. Box 1974 Burlingame. 
Calif. 94010. 


WORK IN JAPAN! leach English 
conversation. Noexperience, degree, 
or Japanese required. Send long, 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
details. Japan-577, 411 W. Center, 
Centralia, WA 98531. 


ADDRESSERS WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY! Work at home— 
no experience necessary— excellent 
pay. Write American Service, 8350 
Park Lane, Suite 269, Dallas TX. 
75231. 


STUDENT TRAVEL— CHEAP. 
EST FLIGHTS, STUDENT 
HOSTEL CARDS, PSA FLIGHTS, 
FOR INFORMATION AND RE.. 
SERVATIONS SEE CHRIS 
SLOAN, UCSC TRAVEL AD. 
VISER IN THE CAMPUS ACTI- 
VITIES OFFICE (ABOVE THE 
WHOLE EARTH RESTA 

2:30-5 p.m. TUES THROUGH 
THURS. OR CALL 425-1481. 


PROF. WOULD LIKE to rent car 
for month of May. Call 425-6996 
evenings. 


LIKE CHILDREN? Someone who 
would enjoy being with a child 
(1 1/2) to play on the field and 
playgrounds near student apts., about 
5 hours a week with a schedule to fit 
yours. Call 425-0264 after 6. 


LOST: carved wooden pen at Kresge. 
Also “liquid” silver necklace with 
five beads. Much personal value. 
Please call LuEllen, 429-0145. 


ROOM AVAILABLE May 1, $90 
per month in Capitola house for non- 
smoker, | block from beach, on creek. 
Call 476-0975. 


TYPING SERVICE Reasonable 
rates; efficient, dependable, accurate 
service. Olivetti Praxis 48. Phone: 
425-1418 evenings and weekends. 


GUYS & GALS Clean out your 
closet and bring your summer clothes 
in on consignment to the Re-Run 
Shop, 1503 Mission, Santa Cruz. 
426-2753. Open Mon-Sat 11 am- 
4:30. 


YOU SHOULD BE DANCING 
Modern Jazz Classes. Beginning, 
intermediate. Special group and 
monthly rates. Call Alison, 427-2180. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY UNIVERSITY 
offers M.A. degrees in Transpersonal 
Counseling, Comparative Mysticism, 
and Parapsychology. W.A.S.C. ac- 
credited. Contact: Hatha Surrenda, 
Ph.D., John F. Kennedy University, 
12 Altarinda Road, Orinda, CA. 
94563. 254-0200. 


TYPING: papers, theses, disserta- 
tions, etc. accurately, quickly, neatly 
done by trustworthy person. Call 
janaki, 423-8972. 
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